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“The House of Mourning ” 
By the Rev. W. A. Thomson 


ae a house in this land, but its portals are 
low, 
And the cypress-breath burdens the pathway you go, 
And the woe-weeds o’er-clasping the threshold 
abound, — F 

’Tis the homestead of sorrow on God’s hither-ground. 
Be content, when you enter its somber-hued hall, 

To abide for a time where the sad shadows fall. 


’Tis the mill where the potter’s wheel shapes into 
worth 

What the gatherers have gleaned from the dust heaps 
of earth, 

Where the furnace fire glows, in the fierceness of grace, 

Till the silver responds to the light of His face. 

’Tis the house where the Master-touch fashions the 
mould 

To the singing of angels and gleaming of gold. 


And the household of suffering you'll visit again, 
Where the Master refineth the talents of men; 
Where the stony heart yields to the chiseling of woes, 
And the angel-songs swell while the furnace fire glows ; 
Till you pass from that house with a soul full of song, 
And a heart in its morning-time holy and strong. 


Bare Verte, N. B., Can. 


Better Than Self-Control 


There is entirely too much self-control in the 
world ; what we lack is God’s control. A man con- 
trols his angry temper himself, and perhaps prevents 
it from wasting itself in ineffective passion, only to 
have it manifest itself in an altogether too effective 
hatred and injury. God controls the angry passion, 
and it becomes the love that suffereth long and 
is kind. A man controls his own greed, and puts 
away its unsightly baldness of avarice, only to nour- 








ish a refined selfishness ; God controls it, and it be- 
comes the liberal heart which maketh many rich. A 
man controls his own tongue so that it speaks nothing 
which will hurt himself ; God controls it so that it may 
speak much harm to the man himself, but inspiration 
to awhole city. . Let us not flatter ourselves on our 
self-control, but watch that we depart not from God's 
control. Not ruling, but being ruled from above, is 


our only safety. 
F ait 


Kept from Atrophy 


Temptation is one of our greatest possibilities of 
blessing. God promises ‘‘every good gift’’ to his 
children, but he has never promised to free us from 
temptation. There is comfort and fresh strength in 
this thought when we find ourselves assailed by temp- 
tations that we longed and struggled to get free from 
years ago, yet which seem to renew their attacks with 
undiminished vigor. For in that continued fight, 
which God intends shall bring continued victory, lies 
our hope of growth in strength and power and charac- 
ter. The arm that lies unused through the years must 
atrophy and die. The arm that spends itself in striking 
blows for life and freedom must grow in ever-increas- 
ing power. So out of the mystery of the powers of evil, 
in their attacks upon God's children, comes the bless- 
ing of victory over evil, and the daily adding of fresh 
strength from above through our daily need of such 
strength. It is better to grow strong through con- 
quered temptation than to lose power through lack of 


exercise. 
Xx 
Taking Time for Prayer 


Time spent in gaining needed strength is never 
time lost. Time spent in work when it ought to be 
spent in another way is always wasted ‘time. One 
who needs regular physical exercise in order to main- 


b 


tain a normal working health will not do more work, 
but less, if he uses for his work the time that ought to 
go to exercise. One who omits his meals in order to 
have more time for work is not likely to accomplish 
as much as he would in less time with a nourished 
body. It is easier to recognize these facts in connec. 
tion with bodily food and exercise than as true of our 
spiritual strength. But we can better afford to miss a 
meal than to omit our regular time of prayer. The 
man who resolutely puts prayer in first place daily, 
taking time for it, or rising earlier rather than let it be 
crowded out, is better equipped, and can do more 
work in less time, than any man can hope to do with- 
out thus laying hold of omnipotence. Let us not 
foolishly seek to gain time at the expense of commu- 
nion with Him whose single day is as a thousand 


years. 
ya 


The Recipe for Reconciliation 

Another's failure to do what he ought to do may 
be our chief obligation to do that duty. It is always 
doubly hard to see this, and to act upon it; for the 
temptation comes strong upon us that we are not our 
brother's keepers. Especially is this true in the mat- 
ter of a reconciliation between ourselves and others 
who are in the wrong, or, worse still, who have 
wronged us, It is not easy to recognize that teaching 
of Christ’s to which Professor Denney of Glasgow has 
called attention, that the person who is in the right 
must take the first step toward bringing about a 


reconciliation. This is exactly opposite to the world’s 
view. ‘‘I am right, he is wrong; therefore let 
him ask my forgiveness,’’ is the usual feeling. 


But if I am in the right, then I can see the right more 
clearly than he who is in the wrong. And the fact 
that he is shirking his duty to take the first step only 
doubles my obligation to do so. One of the rewards 
of being in the right is the obligation to do still more 
in that direction. 


Taking Refuge with God 


N THE main street of the town of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, there long stood a palisaded 
blockhouse which escaped the conflagration 

that destroyed the town on a dreadful night in the 
winter of 1703. Into that house had fled all those of 
the inhabitants who escaped massacre or captivity at 
the hands of the savages, and there they Held the 
enemy at bay until he found it wisest to retreat toward 
Canada. We of quieter days, who have not been in 
peril of a human enemy for an hour of our lives, find 
it hard to realize what life was under conditions like 
those. But the Psalmist, when he wrote ‘‘ God is our 
refuge,’’ knew it, for life in most periods of Jewish 
history was as much exposed as on an American 
frontier in colonial times. They knew, as we do not, 
what gracious associations clung to that word ‘‘refuge,’’ 
and when they used it as a name of God himself, it 
was with a thankfulness and a joy beyond utterance. 
That God was, in the first place, a source of safety 
from outward perils, there is no doubt was their 
meaning. But they had got farther than the sense of 
merely outward perils when the Psalms were written. 
They had come to perceive that life had deadlier foes 
than the Bed’ween or the Philistine, —that there were 
enemies who struck at their truest life, disturbing 
their peace, undermining their faith, obscuring their 
vision of God, and paralyzing their wills for good. 
More important to them than the hill fort, to which 
they fled when danger from without came upon the 
land, was the unseen refuge to which they might 
escape from their sins and temptations and distresses 
of the spirit, finding safety in God. So they uttered 


their song of trust, which Luther re-sang in his battle 
hymn, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg is unser Gott’’ 


** A fast-set hill-fort is our God, 
A goodly shield and weapon, 
He helps us out of every need 
That hath his folk o’ertaken.’’ 


The Moslems have a beautiful expression, which 
they use in common conversation, ‘‘I take refuge 
with God!"' That is the Christian's privilege with 
regard to everything that oppresses his life within or 
without. It should be our first impulse in the pres- 
ence of what brings disturbance. The Christian 
realizes it with regard to the great things of the Chris- 
tian life. He knows it of his sins, although it cost 
him something to overcome the idea which sin fosters 
in our hearts, that it is a refuge from God that we 
need. He knows it of his temptations, which search 
out his weak places and drive him to a better help 
than his own strength. But even Christians are slow 
to take refuge with God in the lesser troubles which 
vex and distress them, and take from the peace in 
which they grow likest to their Father. They are too 
apt to think that these are beneath the notice of one 


, who has to take care of all. the world, and they are 


prone to suppose that they can deal with them without 
his help. But God's greatness lies in his setting no 
limit to his interest in whatever concerns his children, 
and even his creatures below the human level. He 
clothes the lilies, feeds the noisy ravens, and watches 
the sparrow on its errands for, food and nest-lining. 
As for his children of mankind, he knows the number of 
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the hairs on their heads, and nothing can be of greater 
importance than the life of the spirit in one of his own. 

Our relations with others, for instance, are some- 
times out of order. Friction arises, and grudges 
seem to grow between us which lower our tone of 
feeling. The only sure escape is to take refuge with 
God. Not that we are to go to him in a critical or 
censorious frame, as if to tell him how unjust and 
unreasonable our former friends have become. We 
are to remember that in all human history there has 
been but one case where the right was all on one 
side and the wrong all on the other, and that in every 
other case there is something of wrong adhering to 
the best cause, and something of right to the worst. 
We are to take refuge with him as the only just judge 
of human acts and motives, and ask him to show us 
our wrong and the right of those who differ from us, 
that we may come into harmony and mutual respect. 

So again, it is not unusual for even Christians to 
draw a line across life, sundering the sacred things 
from the secular, and to treat the latter as matters 
which éxcite no especial interest in the divine mind. 
They do not take refuge with God from the cares and 
the worries of their work and business, but leave 
these to wrinkle their brows and whiten their hair as 
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if no release from anxiety could be found. They 
reason that as these are the things which they are re- 
quired to lay aside on his day, and especially to shut 
out of their thoughts in his house, they are alien to 
his mind and outside his concern. It is true that 
these are excluded from right observance of the day 
of rest, in order that they may not enslave men ; but 
all the days of the week belong to God, who has not 
more distinctly commanded us to rest on his Sabbath 
than to work on the other six days of the week. All 
honest work is a part of his order of human life ; and 
the frets and cares which arise out of it, it is his pur- 
pose to lift from us, that we may serve him in peace 
and contentment. In all such work a man has a 
right to take God into partnership, to turn over to 
him the worries and uncertainties which attach to it, 
and to count every day a success by itself if he has 
done his best. 

To take refuge with God is the escape out of the 
things which ‘will not matter a hundred years 
hence,’’ as we say, into the sure and steadfast reali- 
ties of the life that is eternal through its living com- 
munion with God, It is to know God as the way of 
escape from life's distresses, small and great, and the 
abounding joy of those who put their trust in him. 
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Is it Sinful to be Mortal ? 


Is life long enough to study questions that in no 
way contribute to the betterment of life? There are 
so many unsolved questions in directly profitable 
fields that, until ¢#ey are all solved, it would seem a 
waste of time to seek for the solutions of puzzles 
which, even if solved, would give us no helpful en- 
lightenment. A very earnest reader in Pennsylvania 
has written urging upon the readers and upon the 
Editor of the Times their study of a question which 
for a score of years has held his interest. 

For Cwenty Feae I have been studying along a certain line, 
to ascertain if the Bible is teaching that ‘‘ the flesh,"’ ‘‘ the 
body,"’ and “ the members"’ have a quality that it is denomi- 
nating ‘‘sinful.’’ I cannot find a single statement contradict- 
ing that idea, but instead many very evidently holding it. 
Recently I have advanced considerably, and have ascertained 
that, scripturally, ‘‘it is sinful to be mortal,’’ with a sin denied 
to be ‘‘transgression,' and denominated ‘‘ trespass,’’ or ‘‘ of- 
fense."’ Have ‘‘copy'’ in abundance, but am now too old to 
try to publish it... . 1 wish I could persuade you to attempt 
its special study. You would find it interesting, thrilling, and 
immensely profitable. I Anow that thought is tending now in 
that direction, and must end in that conclusion. . . . You might 
ask your readers to take up the study of the question, ‘‘ Is it 
sinful to be mortal ?"’ 

If the Editor were sure that the only sin standing 
against his own record was the sin of being born, he 
might be interested in investigating this question in 
the hope of proving that even his birth was not a sin. 
The probability is, however, that he would be still 
less inclined, then, than he is in his present sinful 
state, to waste time in a consideration of that which 
was beyond his control. Not whether he ‘ offended’ 
or ‘‘transgressed’'’' in coming into this world in a 
human body, but how to be saved from the sins to 
which, so long as he must live in a body, he knows 
he will be tempted, and from which he knows he can 
be saved only by Jesus Christ his Saviour, is a ques- 
tion which absorbingly interests the Editor, and which 
he commends in life-and-death earnestness to this 
reader and to all readers of The Sunday School Times. 


x 
How Make Bible Study Attractive ? 


A lifetime is none too long for the answering of 
some questions that take but a moment to ask. Yet 
it is well that such questions should be asked, and 
that their difficulty and importance be squarely faced. 
Here is one of them, from an Illinois reader : 

Will you give some suggestions as to how to make the study 
of the Bible attractive, or even sufficiently possible, to young 
people between twelve and twenty, who are crowded with 
study and books for ten months out of the year, so that the 
mere thought of more study arouses a feeling of weariness, or 
even repugnance ? With the school studies in a sense com- 
pulsory, and the study of the Bible optional, the latter seems 
always left for some more convenient time. 

The answer is a simple one. When a young person 
believes that Bible study is more interesting and more 
valuable than any other kind of study or reading, and 
that more fun and satisfaction, as well as power and 
prestige for everything in life, can be had through Bible 
study:than through any other book, the difficulty van- 
ishes. It is the teacher's business to’ bring. every 





pupil to this belief. Of course, to learn how to do 
this successfully takes the better part of a lifetime. 
That is what makes Sunday-school teaching the big- 
gest and the hardest work in the world. It calls for 
intimate, loving knowledge of every pupil's every-day 
life and needs and interests ; and it calls for a living, 
tested knowledge of the Bible; and it calls for a 
knowledge of how to bring the two things together : 
and that is teaching. Such books as H. Clay Trum- 
bull's ‘* Teaching and Teachers,’’ and Brumbaugh’'s 
‘‘The Making of a Teacher,’’ have helped many 
thousands into a mastery of the art. Such a journal 
as The Sunday School Times strives to contribute in 
its every issue to the sarre end. But books and 
papers alone will not do it. Only the spending of a 
life ever makes a teacher. Perhaps that is what 
Bushnell had in mind when he said of the Sunday- 
school : ‘‘Sometimes I think it’s the on/y work there 
is in the world."’ 
XK 


The Line Between the 
Saved and the Lost 

We may rejoice that there is one duty that Christ 
lays on no man, and that is the duty of determining 
whether another individual is saved or lost. We have 
the duty-privilege of making plain the way of salva- 
tion to others, and urging its acceptance upon them ; 
but with that our duty ceases : their Saviour is their 
judge. Yet the conditions of salvation are made very 
plain in the Bible, and we need be in no doubt as to 
the line of division which the Saviour draws between 
those who are for him and those who are against him. 
This line was recently referred to in editorial com- 
ment here, and a New Jersey reader is in doubt as to 
how it can be conformed to other well recognized con- 
ditions of salvation. He writes : 

In Notes on Open Letters in the Times of September 16 you 
say, in the last sentence of your reply to the question as to be- 
ing true to oneself, ‘‘ This line between selfishness and service 
is the line which will eternally divide the saved from the lost."’ 
This I do not quite make to harmonize with ‘‘ By grace have 
ye been saved, ... not of works, that no man shouid glory," 
and that other, ‘‘ Not by works done in righteousness which 
we did ourselves,"’ etc. I admit that ‘‘ the supreme, incon- 
testable right'’ of self is to serve. Our blessed Lord ‘‘ came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister,’’ and he says him- 
self, ‘‘I am in the midst of you as one that serveth.'" We need 
no higher example. ‘ 

In our Lord’s picture of the Judgment, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, he divides the saved 
from the lost (among those who have not even con- 
sciously known him on this earth) according as they 
have served others, or refused to serve others, on 
earth. Those who ‘‘did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least,’’ served Christ in that 
service of others, and unconsciously but actually gave 
themselves, in that service, to Christ as their Saviour. 
Those who refused to serve others, because self was 
greater to them than service, unconsciously but actu- 
ally rejected Christ as their Saviour in that refusal to 
serve. That is the line which the Saviour himself 
defines.as separating the saved from the lost. And it 


-is in no way out of harmony with such passages as the 
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New Jersey correspondent quotes. It is not service 
that saves it is Christ that saves. But Christ canno: 
save one who opposes self to Christ. One cannot! 
accept Christ as his Saviour, nor give himself tc 
Christ, so Jong as he is unwilling to serve Christ. 
And to serve Christ is to serve our fellows ; there is 
no other way. Therefore the spirit of service marks 
those who are Christ's, and the demon of self, which 
refuses to serve others, cuts one off from Christ. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Are lesson helps published in Swedish, and where ? 

You can find what you desire by addressing Charles P, 
Benson, 161-163 Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. He 
also issues a paper which has been found useful in Home 
Department work among the Swedish people. 








COSTILLA, NEW MEXICO.—My problem is this: I have 
just come to take charge of a dap-edeeel in a Mexican village 
where there is a small Protestant church. In the church are 
one or two members who might be induced to do with me 
some very simple work in the line of teacher-training for the 
Sunday-school. Owing to limited time and very limited edu- 
cation, it would be necessary to begin in the simplest manne1 
possible, preferably, I think, with only one book. What 
would you recommend ?—L. C. G. 

You will find the ‘*‘ Legion of Honor Normal Books ’’ by 
Professor Hamill, or ‘‘ Normal Outlines ’’ by Dr. Hurlbut, 
or, indeed, a number of other books of this same class, 
sufficiently simple to be quite within the reach of the per- 
sons you refer to. If there is a close limit of time, the les- 
son can be divided and a portion of it taken at a time. 
These books are very inexpensive, costing about twenty- 
five cents, and are admirably adapted to the purpose as 
suggested in your question. If you cannot command regu- 
lar periods of time to -have recitations weekly, the work 
may be done at home at odd moments, and have the meet- 
ings less frequently. Indeed, many students do the work by 
themselves, without any class at all. There is encourage- 
ment, however, in having several study the lesson at the 
same time in a class. 





TRENTON, N. J.—Will you kindly recommend a good 
course of Bible study for a busy teacher whose knowledge of 
the Bible is limited? 

The best method I know of is to study the Bible itself. 
The crying need among Sunday-school teachers is the need 
of original Bible study. By this I do not mean the study 
of the Bible in the original languages in which it was writ- 
ten, though tha’ is exceedingly desirable for all who are 
able to do it. Weare all able to study the Bible in our own 
mother tongue. A choice Sunday-school teacher on one 
occasion made the following statement: ‘‘If I find my 
time for preparing a Sunday-school lesson is very limited, 
I never look at a lesson help, but study the text itself.’’ 
There is wisdom in this statement. Extract of beef is 
good. The beef is better, This does not mean, however, 
that we are to turn aside from lesson helps, nor to refuse to 
avail ourselves of the wisdom and study of those who know 
more than we do. The sainted editor of this paper, Dr, 
Trumbull, whose marvelous knowledge of the Word of 
God was recognized by everybody, followed the method 
of simply reading the Bible through, from first to last, in 
daily readings, over and over again, chapter by chapter, and 
keeping it up every day. There are hundreds of excellent 
books which will guide us in our Bible study. For the most 
part they are all good. The best book on Bible study is 
the Bible. The more limited the available time to study, 
the truer is the statement. 





Will you give me some suggestions for arranging a Sunday- 
school township convention ?—A. S. P.. 

The following suggestions may help you : 

1. Get out your program early. It should be made up 
and in print at least thirty days before your convention. 

2. Do not put anybody on the program, simply to get a 
good speech. Decide what ought to be done, and invite 
the best persons available to do it. 

3. Do not put anybody’s name on the program without 
his permission, 

4. Do not slight Bible study nor the devotional exer- 
cises. Give them plenty of time, and put them into the 
hands of some one who can do good service. 

5. Print plenty of programs. One thousand are not too 
many for a township convention, and if it is a big township, 
two thousand are better. 

6. Do a good job of printing. Cheap paper and poor 
presswork will discount the value of your convention. 

7. Send marked copy of the program, under a two-cent 
stamp, to every speaker whose name appears on the 
program, 

8. Send a personal letter, enclosing a program, to every 
pastor and superintendent, asking them to announce the 
convention and urge their people to attend. 

g. Do the same thing a second time. 

10. In making up your program, do not try to cover the 
whole Sunday-school field in one convention. 

11. It is well to magnify one feature of the work in one 
convention, and another feature in another convention. 
For instance, one time it might be teacher-training ; an- 
other time, Home Department ; another time, house visi- 
tation, etc. 

12. Make your program just as helpful as possible, and 
then advertise, advertise, advertise ! 
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ner’s Wayside Talks 





The Sand-Merchant’s Son 


OGGLETY-JOG! Through the suburbs, over the 
huge cobble-stones, the sand-merchant's cart 
moves heavily along. Fine yellow sand for the 

housewives, the innkeepers, sand for the bird-cages, 
for the hens, too, to keep them from laying eggs with- 
out shells). The sandman sells it to any one who 
wants it, in little sacks, and pushes on, urging his 
horse along and crying his wares, from morning till 
evening. ; 

A rough trade and not very lucrative! It is a 
sizable problem, how to feed a family and a horse 
with the rare coppers it fetches. And yet I saw, the 
other day, a happy little figure framed in the setting of 
that poor trade : it was the sandman’s little son. 

Imagine a big baby of four, fresh and curly, with 
bare legs, his sleeves rolled up. He was installed at 
the further end of his daddy's cart, and was, with 
mighty fistfuls, filling a little wooden bucket. Around 
him, sand-pies stood in rows, more numerous every 
minute, some already dried by the sun, others just out 
of the oven, still shiny with moisture. Now and then 
the jolting of the cart would overturn a few, which 
were at once replaced by others. Never did baker 
knead dough with as great fervour as the delicious 
urchin kneaded sand. He was wholly absorbed in 
his business, and gave not a fig for the rest of the 
world. He had sand everywhere, even on his cheeks 
and in his hair. This did not trouble him. From 
time to time, his father would come to fill a sack, and 
touch him with an intention of caress. Little baker- 
man was hardly aware of it. Even his piece of bread 
—and what a piece !—lay on the floor of the cart, dis- 
dained. Not that he was dainty : the crust, notched | 
by repeated vigorous bites, testified to the con- 
trary ; but the fury of digging and pie-making was 
mightier than hunger. Time to eat? Well, hardly ! 
He had other fish to fry. After making as many pies 
as necessary, were there not mountains to raise, ram- 
parts to build, caves to dig and tunnels to pierce ? 

And I said to myself: ‘* How many children who 
have wooden horses and carriages, building-blocks and 
tea-sets, dolls, puppet-shows, Noah's arks and every- 
thing the toy-shops afford, are not as happy as that 
child !"’ 

The abundance of complicated and costly play- 
things makes children early weary, enervates them and 
renders them ungrateful. They yawn in the midst of 
abundance, lose initiative and the power of effort. By 
dint of working without discrimination for their hap- 
piness, those guilty of this folly take away their fac- 
ulty for being happy, 

I would gaily exchange the playthings of the most 
luxurious shop for a heap of sand on the edge of the 
ocean, or even in a sandman’ s cart. 


* 
In Connection With Tobacco 


AM not going to speak of nicotine, or the society 
against the abuse of tobacco. This is a different 
matter, as you shall see. But it is in a fashion 

concerned with tobacco. Let me hasten to explain. 

It was toward the middle of September, on the 
banks of the Dordogne. The harvest had been 
gathered in, the grapes were fast growing ripe. Here 
and there, among the vines burdened with their 
heavy black clusters, lay fields of tobacco with luxu- 
riant leaves. The tobacco-plants, well apart from 
one another and scrupulously a-row, stretched long 
regular lines far into the distance. 

Near one of these tobacco-fields was a peasant 
apparently absorbed in his work. But he was a 
good-natured sort of fellow, and willingly gave me a 
few explanations which I desired of him, without any 
effect of regarding me as a loafer, although for the 
moment I was idling and he was hard at work. 

He spoke to me of taxes, methods of manufactur- 
ing, indirect contributions, and many other things 
unrelated with the first, as happens when one is chat- 
ting. Before leaving him, I asked : 

‘* How does it happen, Monsieur, that the tobacco 
grown in gardens never has as handsome leaves as 
this?’’ 

‘* Ah,’ said he, ‘‘the reason is that in gardens it 
is allowed to grow freely. It shoots up a tall stalk 
and the leaves remain comparatively small. We, on 
the contrary, extirpate the heart of the plant, we 
prevent its growing upward ; the sap then turns: back 
into the leaves and‘ these become’ magnificent:"’ 


Little glimpses of every-day life, and their mes- 
sage of strength and counsel, as seen by Charles 
Wagner, Author of ‘*‘ The Simple Life.”’ 











Upon this explanation, we separated. But, as I 
proceeded with my country stroll, the peasant's last 
words rang persistently in my ear: ‘‘ We extirpate its 
heart—and the leaves become magnificent!'’ Ex- 
tirpation of the heart! Strange conjunction of words! 
From one stepping-stone of thought to the other, I 
was led to the consideration of the men who succeed 
in the world because they have practised upon them- 
selves the extirpation of the heart. The heart is in 
many circumstances a troublesome member. Those 
who have too much of it are hampered by sentiments, 
scruples, regard for their neighbor. The latter trou- 
blesome companion at every point hinders their pro- 
gress. They grow perhaps in height, in nobility, in 
inward worth. But what of that? Is it of any use 
in this world? In order to succeed, to feather his 
nest, to push himself forward, one must courageously 
practise upon himself the operation which the peas- 
ants practise upon the tobacco-plant. That done, all 
goes capitally—the leaves become magnificent. 

Only, when a man has reached that point, is he 
still worth the cigar he smokes ? 


% 
The Prisoner’s Song 


(Dedicated to a little Skylark of my Friend's) 


T WAS in Rue Fauconnier, behind the Lycée 
Charlemagne. I was walking up and down the 
sidewalk, waiting for the pupils to come out. 

Few passers in the street ; no carriages ; a surpris- 

ing quiet, for Paris. 

Why was it that my thought that morning seemed 
more conscious of its fetters, and that I found the 
street narrower and darker than usual? I do not 
know. But there are hours in which the chains of 
existence seem heavier than in others, when life 
appears more difficult, evil more powerful, help far- 
ther off. And I was living one of those hours. 

Such moments can be summed up in the single 
utterance: ‘‘What is the use?...’’ Every one 
knows what it means. The worst is that the con- 
sciousness of this uneasiness of spirit being in great 
measure one’s own fault, makes it often all the harder 
to bear. And, friendly reader, why should I conceal 
it from you? that was my case. 

Suddenly, in one of the wooden cages that hang 
outside the windows, a skylark began to sing, to sing 
in resonant tones which vibrated afar. There was in 
that song irresistible vitality, fervor, truth. It instantly 
penetrated, invaded me, carried me along with it. 

The heavy morning mist, the thick atmosphere of 
the narrow streets, the mournful trend of my thoughts, 
all vanished to make room for a beautiful dream. 

The song melted into a vision of light, color, 
lovely scenes. Upon an infinite expanse of fertile 
country, green corn-fields rippling in the wind. I 
could see a multitude of laborers at work. Young 
girls laughed, children played, brooks glistened in the 
sun, the shadows of the white clouds slid across the 
meadows, and, high up, high up in the sky, a scarcely 
perceptible spot on the blue, a lark soared farther and 
farther upward, showering down her pearl-like notes. 

It was the latter detail which called me back to 
reality. Did I not actually hear the song of a captive 
lark? I began watching her in her cage. Seated 
upon her perch, she sang on and on, her throat big 
with melody. Howcramped for room she must have 
felt! This was plainly to be seen in her quivering 
wings, those little wings accustomed to beat in unison 
with the voice, and soar like it in the joy of flight and 
liberty. As it was, only the song could soar; the 
wings and the little soul imprisoned in that graceful 
body were held back by the close-set bars. 

Poor captive! before she had reached the point 
where she was able to sing in that posture, how many 
times must she have beaten her breast against the 
inexorable prison-bars! I bitterly felt the sadness of 
her fate, and the cruelty of man, offering a cage to 
one to whom God had given illimitable space. 

And yet she sang, poor little thing! and in this 
corner of Paris cheered more than one human 
being, like herself, shut in a prison: poor women 
crushed .by.the burdens they must bear, sick people 


and solitary people, schoolboys dreaming within the 
schoolroom walls of freedom and space. She had 
spoken to me, too, of so many things that my heart 
stirred within me. 

I shall never forget you, little skylark of God. It 
was he who made your wing and who taught you your 
song. You have taught me that man must learn to 
sing in his prison. There is no help in beating one's 
head and wings against the bars, none in sitting dumb 
in a corner and letting despair slowly corrode one’s 
heart. One must find a way out of prison by the 
inward light, and in spite of the sorrowful reality 
hemming us about, sing of light, love, forgiveness, 
justice. When you are singing, little skylark, you 
forget your wretchedness, do you not, and possess 
once more all you have lost. 

Never did your song seem to me sweeter than to- 
day. Itis the symbol of our captive and bruised souls, 
which never can lose the impulse to soar toward lib. 
erty! In slavery, in anguish, in sin, in death even, 
they still continually repeat the old comforting song 
which memorable voices brought to them from heaven. 

In that song is the best we know. Liberating 
angels visit us upon its wings. Blessed is the man 
who never loses consciousness of it. 


% 
Young Crows and Young Children 


T WAS in a district of fertile Normandy, dotted in 
the distance with those great screens of trees en- 
closing farms. Poppies glowed and danced among 

the green waves of the corn, and in the clover-patches 
cows browsed around their stakes. In a fallow field, 
freshly plowed, a flock of crows were fruitfully hunt- 
ing for eggs of insects and earthworms. They were 
all very calm and very assiduous, like seekers who 
forget the rest of the world to devote themselves to a 
single object. 

Among them was one forming an exception. He 
was a young crow, as his voice, which he was at 
the moment using, betrayed. With his bill wide 
open, he was hopping around a stoical old crow, 
whom his performance seemed to leave decidedly 
cold. The young one was cawing, fluttering, making 
a veritable nuisance of himself. Now he was’ em- 
phatic, imperious, impudent, and again coaxing and 
plaintive. And his object in all this? His object 
was simple enough: he was demanding to be fed. 
He desired his old father to exert himself to find 
juicy bits, which he, the young one, would swallow at 
a gulp, and promptly ask for more. He wished to 
continue the traditions of the nest, in which the 
little featherless birds expect to be stuffed the whole 
day long by their parents, with no trouble to them- 
selves but to cry famine! But the old one did not 
allow himself to be troubled. From time to time, 
when the scene had prolonged itself unduly, he flew a 
little farther, and, as he was preparing to rise, one 
might see that he limped. The latter detail aroused 
my indignation. So that lazy young thing, fat, full- 
feathered, strong, proposed to make his infirm father 
wait upon him? Why did not he sooner forage for 
two, and feed the one who had so often fed him ? 

You are thinking, are you not, of the children who 
resemble that far from interesting fowl? It is but too 
true, their name is legion, in all classes of society. 
To live depending solely upon the efforts of father 
and mother, to make them wait upon one, to allow 
them to toil for one, is a common practise. Unfor- 
tunately the firmness of the old crow is not a common 
attribute of parents. The crow let his young one 
squawk, knowing that presently hunger would force 
him to drop mendicity and hunt for his own food, as 
crows of his age habitually do. Parents, on the con- 
trary, allow themselves to be moved, and the result is 
a most wretched state of things, in which they are 
first accomplices, and later victims. To let an old 
mother wait upon one at table ; to allow her to rise 
earliest mornings, even when she is infirm ; to be- 
come so used to receiving attentions that one no longer 
sees that those who proffer them are ailing and more 
in need of our care than we of theirs,—is the part of 
shameful ingratitude. 

Young reader, my friend, beware of resembling my 
young crow. 

As for the old crow, he is shown in ancient fables 
receiving many a tough lesson ; but I perceived the 
other day that he can give as good as ever he got, — 
yes, as good as the best cheese. 
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Is Japan Ready for Christianity ? 


By President James A. B. Scherer, Author of “Young Japan,” “ Japan To-day,” etc. 


AFCADIO HEARN, in the 
most valuable of his many 
books on Japan, declares 

that ‘‘the history of Japan is 
really the history of her reli- 
gion.’’ In the interpretation of 
this statement, it must be borne 
in mind that religion here really 
means Bushido, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than a re- 
markable implement of government. In other words, 
the moral and religious instincts of the people have 
all been utilized directly for the support of the throne. 
A god sits upon that throne, and loyalty is therefore 
the whole of morality. Booddhism and Confucian- 
ism have been adapted to this theory, which lies at 
the foundation of Shinté. The religion of the Japa- 
nese is patriotism, and their government is a pseudo- 
theocracy. The government, from the earliest times 
to the present, has been that group of strong men 
who could control the incarnate deity, the Mikado, 
and through his divine voice control the people. 

So it has come to pass that the Japanese is morally 
impersonal, and his ethical motives are not impul- 
sions, but the result of compulsion exercised upon 
him from without. His master’s word has come to 
be his moral law, and ages of feudalism elaborated 
this law into a complex system, rigid against indi- 
vidualism, inflexible in behalf of the state. Bood- 
dhism, with its doctrine of individual repression, has 
vastly assisted in this process. And Booddhism has 
assisted no less with its impersonal teaching about 
God. A great writer on theism has declared : ‘‘ Be- 
lief in the personality of man, and belief in the per- 
sonality of God, stand or fall together. Where faith 
in the personality of God is weak, or is altogether 
wanting, as in the case of the pantheistic religions 
of the East, the perception which men have of their 
own personality is found to be in an equal degree 
indistinct. The feeling of individuality is dormant. 
The soul indolently ascribes to itself a merely phe- 
nomenal existence. It conceives of itself as appear- 
ing for a moment, like a wavelet on the ocean, to 
vanish again in the all-engulfing essence whence it 
emerged.’ 

These several co-operative influences have so 
wrought upon the naturally individualist tempera- 
ment of the Japanese in the course of the last fifteen 
centuries as to make it possible for an acute observer 
to argue successfully that the Japanese mind is be- 
come impersonal (Mr. Percival Lowell, in ‘‘ The Soul 
of the Far East"'). And it is in the substitution of 
the external letter of the moral law for informing 
spirit that one finds the whole explanation of the de- 
fective Japanese morality. The distortion glares 
horribly in the picture of the father fingering the 
bloody head of his child in order to protect his 
princeling, the spirit of natural affection being stifled 
in behalf of a superimposed artificial loyalty. It 
accounts for the experience which distressed Mr. 
Hearn, ana which every foreign teacher in Japan 
must have noted. Your pupil, who is docile and 
polite in his senior year, a model of application and 
decorum and deference, will return to see you next 
year, transformed into an insolent, arrogant prig. 
The system had taught him, and long generations 
before him, the duty of deference to teachers, but the 
spirit of deference is lacking ; and so when the exter- 
nal relationship of teacher and pupil is gone, pagan 
morality lapses into barbarism. Needless to say, 
Bushidd proved fatal to friendship, as to conjugal 
felicity ; for friendship implies equality, and Bushido 
was a system of relationships between higher and 
lower. Its loyalty was a tool of government. 

The peculiar externalism of Japanese ideals is no- 
where seen more clearly than in that most interior of 
motives known as the personal honor. The language 
lacks an equivalent for this word, because it is so in- 
tensely personal, just as it lacks a word for sin, while 
it has one for crime. But in the exploitation of 
Japanese chivalry the apologists have naturally treated 
of ‘‘ honor," and it is exceedingly interesting to note 
the definition unconsciously employed. Writing of 
the ancient warriors, Professor Nitobe says: ‘‘ The 
sense of honor which cannot bear being looked down 
upon as an inferior power,—that was the strongest of 
motives. ’’ 

We are also told that in ancient mercantile notes it 
was a usual thing to insert the clause: ‘‘ In default of 
the repayment of the sum lent to me, I shall say 


A clearly drawn picture of the religious 
condition of Japan to-day, and America’s 
opportunity to influence “these fore- 
ordained leaders of the East.’ Papers 
by the same author, entitled ‘‘ What Is 
Japanese Chivalry?" and ‘“*‘ What Is 
Japanese Morality ?°’ appeared in the 
Times of September 30 and October 21. 


nothing against being ridiculed 
in public.’’ A prominent mod- 
ern teacher has called ridicule 
the gravest of evils. And not- 
withstanding the beautiful max- 
ims of Chinese sages concerning 
honor, it is to be feared that 
Japan as a nation to-day is still 
controlled, even in the making 
of its peace terms, by that 
‘«sense of honor which cannot bear being looked 
down upon as an inferior power.’’ In other words, 
even the sense of honor is objective. 

Christianity is exactly opposed to the ancient Jap- 
anese system of government. It destroys the belief 
in a God-emperor at a blow. Not only so, but it is 
essentially and intensely individual. ‘‘The kingdom 
of God is within you,’’—that is its main moral tenet. 
Christ came to break down the piety of formalism, 
the religion that laid burdens on men from without, 
and to teach responsibility to the inner shrine of the 
spirit. ‘Ye are the temple of God’’ is its watch- 
word. It is little wonder that the statecraft of lyeyasu 
and lyemitsu opposed itself to this religion, just as 
the worldly-wise Trajan outlawed it in Rome. Chris- 
tianity works toward freedom, and Aushidd was spir- 
itual bondage. 

But it must always be kept clearly in mind that the 
Japanese are by nature of a powerfully individualist 
temperament, impetuous, restive, headlong,—Tartar 
to the very bone. They owe a- great debt to Bood- 
dhism for its age-long lessons in self-mastery, for with- 
out this priceless schooling they would long ago have 
wrought their own destruction. They now leap 
eagerly, and, as it were, by instinct, toward the flood- 
gates of the liberating West. With what amazing 
rapidity did their intrepid spirits cast off the shackles 
of the tyrannical Shégunate system, —the natural crys- 
tallization of Bushidd, and clothe themselves on with 
the freedom of constitutional government! Only a 
nature of the most intense individualism could have 
accomplished such an astonishing turning about, and 
only a nation that had somehow learned the most 
rigid self-control could have accomplished this feat 
without destruction. Is it too much to believe that 
these are God's chosen children of the East, schooled 
in mysterious fashion for the reception of the truth 
that maketh free, and panoplied to be the evangelists 
of Asia? 

I will not dwell upon the fact that the Japanese are 
familiar, through ages of their own peculiar history, 
with the doctrine of substitutionary sacrifice, and even 
with the theory of incarnation. I might point out 
from their own annals a luminous illustration of the 
crucifixion. I desire to suggest a more profound 
preparation that they have had, beyond all peoples 
in history, for one of the fundamental truths of our 
religion. 

Of course I mean the fatherhood of God. Hitherto 
they have deified the forces of nature in their effort to 
feel after him, if haply they might find him, but nature 
is sullen-tempered in Japan, with frequent bursts 
of typhoon wrath and passionate earthquake trem- 
bling. Therefore their visual representations of deity 
have chiefly been great, angry beings, crying out to be 
appeased. These pantheistic conceptions have also 
weakened the notion of deity by breaking the divine 
power into millions of pieces, the Japanese pantheon 
containing 800,000,000 gods. Yet the numerous im- 
ages of Jizé the Merciful tell us that after all the wor- 
shipers yearn toward a revelation of the love of a 
personal God, and the last vestige of doubt is re- 
moved when we gaze into the compassionate face of 
the Deity of Boundless Light, the Dai-Butsu at Kama- 
kura. The noblest ideals of the race have embodied 
themselves in that vast image, before whom troops of 
adoring devotees pass in a perennial stream. Con- 
ceive their thoughts as being led up to believe, not 
that this great father-image is half emblem and half 
tombstone of a former golden age, but that it is the 
visualized cry of the universal human soul, ‘Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him!’’ and the 
faint human foreshadowing of One eternally compas- 
sionate, the Father of us all, in whom, indeed, we 
live and move and have our daily being. Conceive 
of their wonderful filial love as being led up to its 
logical fulfilment, from father through teacher to 
prince, and finally to rest in him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. Then their loyalty will bind 
them in a religious devotion, warmed by their innate 
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power to perceive the beautiful and vitalized by their en- 
ergy to do as well as to be, such as will rank them in 
the forefront of the religious peoples of history. Con. 
versely, the clarified vision of the person of God will 
inevitably quicken their own dormant sense of per- 


' sonality, so that a rich spiritual soil will enlarge and 


ripen the dwarfed fruitage of moral impersonality, 
and as they grow into a sense of sonship to God they 
will also perceive in every man their brother, and 
their sympathies will widen to include the world. 
Once really teach the divine Fatherhood, and the 
brotherhood of man is a fact acomplished. 

The Japanese are not slow to believe, when proper 
opportunity is given, that Jesus Christ is the revela.- 
tion of the Father. The fact that most securely seals 
them in this faith is his perfect morality, as morality 
is understood by them. They see, too, that he was 
absolutely loyal to his Father. 

They are also quick to recognize the roundness and 
crystal clearness of his character with an appreciation 
that surprises us, in view of their own defective mo- 
rality. I well remember how, when teaching the life 
of Christ to a class of brilliant teachers, they showed 
increasing interest week by week, until at length, 
when he entered and cleansed the temple, one of 
them cried, ‘‘ Now we see that he is perfect! His 
gentleness has seemed supreme, as with Booddha, but 
now this one touch of masculine fire, unselfish but 
flaming, reveals that he lacked not one iota of perfec- 
tion.’’ The cross unyeiled him in a blaze of blended 
glory, love, and strength to eyes that were filled with 
sympathetic tears. 

The Japanese are in many ways predisposed and 
prepared for Christianity. By nature they are of a 
noble, generous spirit, keenly alive to the beautiful, 
and with a courtesy that defies comparison. What I 
have written by way of criticism has been set down 
reluctantly, for in my heart I love them, as all must 
who really know them. I have written it because it 
is the truth, and because I believe it to be the out- 
come of a faith in itself defective, yet serving very 
well as a schoolmaster to lead them to Christ. If we 
had shown one tithe of the energy in supplying them 
with our ideals that we have evinced in developing 
our commerce, Japan, with her marvelous alertness 
and power of adaptation, would be nominally Chris- 
tian to-day. I say ‘‘nominally,’’ because the de- 
velopment of a real spiritual growth is always slow. 
But the nominal must precede the actual, and so the 
evangelization of Japan is the supreme duty of the 
Christian church at this hour. The number of prop- 
erly qualified, missionaries ought to be multiplied a 
hundredfold. Men of large mold, with patience and 
dignity and, if you please, ‘with the saving grace of 
humor, which is always the accompaniment of com- 
mon sense ; men, above all, of character, that strange, 
sweet product of Christ's spirit living in a human 
shrine; and they will approach these foreordained 
leaders of the East with sympathy and persuasion, 
linking the revealed truth of God to the law already 
written in their hearts, and leading their precious 
human loyalty up into the loyalty that is love for God 
and all men. These ardent energizers of the East, 
once their spirits are quickened by Christ's flame, 
will bear his light inevitably to their fellows in Asia, 
and thus the land of the rising sun shall fulfil the 
glorious destiny of her name. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE, S. C. 





Robin’s Generosity 
By Elizabeth Price 


T WAS baking-day, and the kitchen was full of 
warm, sweet smells as Robin came in from 
school. A big frosted cake stood over on the 

dresser, and four lemon pies beside it. Mama was 
making cookies at the table—the loveliest cookies, 
with lots of raisins in them, and spice, and all 
sorts of good things. Robin knew from experience 
just how nice they were, and he peeped into the big 
jar to see if there were any baked. Yes, indeed, it 
was nearly full. ‘*Oh, goody!’’ he exclaimed, as 
he reached for a crisp one with a fat raisin sticking 
half out. ‘May I take some to school this after- 
noon, Mama? Just this once?’’ 

‘*Robin, you know I don’t care to have you eat 

much sweet stuff between meals; but you may have 
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a few this time,’’ and Mama carefully loosened a 
yellow bear from the cooky cutter. 

«Put "em in this new paper bag, and I'll havea 
tea-party at recess, and we'll have more fun than 
anything.”” For Robin hadn't found out then as he 
did later on that ‘‘tea-parties are for girls,’’ with a 
very scornful emphasis on ‘* girls."’ 

‘« That will be lovely,’’ agreed Mama. ‘*‘ You can 
put two of those big golden pippin apples in your 
pocket since you are to be generous and divide your 
refreshments. Now run and wash for lunch. I'll 
fix your cakes in the little bag and set them on the 
table ready for you. After school I want you to take 
a bagful to old Mrs. Smith,"’ 

Lunch was ready by the time Robin got his hands 
wiped, and Mama untied her apron and took the 
last pan of cookies out of the oven, and filled the 
teakettle and closed the stove-draught, and Robin 
didn’t know what else, because before that he was in 
his chair and had his napkin unfolded. 

At school-time Mama was busy in the sitting-room 
with Miss Helen, who had come in to ask about a 
pattern she had borrowed. Robin went out for his 
cookies. On the table stood two paper bags, one 
partly filled, the other filled to the top with only a 
little rim of paper left to screw into a tiny handle. 

Robin stood and looked. Which was for him? 
Conscience said, ‘Take the little package, Robin. 
You know Mama meant it for you.’’ 

Then another voice urged very loud, ‘‘ No, the big 
one is yours, Robin. Mama wants you to be gen- 
erous.”’ 

Then conscience again, ‘‘ Mama said ‘a few.’ "’ 

The other voice declared, ‘‘ There are not many. 
That little bag couldn't hold enough to hurt a fel- 
low.’’ 

Conscience : ‘‘ Prob’ ly the big one is for Mrs. Smith, 
anyway.’ 

Other voice : ‘‘ There are plenty more for Mrs. Smith. 
This isn’t enough for her. Mama always sends her 
lots.’’ 

Robin decided it. ‘‘I shall take the most, so I 
can be generous,’’ he said aloud, and then he 
gathered up the full bag and sped away down the 
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street as fast as his little fat 1egs could go. Once at 
school he put his treasure away without a glance, and 
went slowly to his seat. His heart began to feel very 
queer and uncomfortable. He tried to cheer himself 
by thoughts of the tea-party, rumors of which he had 
already set afloat. 

Recess-time came at last, and with it many guests 
to the flat stone under the big elm, where compli- 
mentary school feasts were always spread. The 
apples were carefully divided with Robin’s new jack- 
knife, then the paper bag lifted and the top un- 
twisted. He didn’t stop to look in, for the cookies 
didn’t seem half as interesting as they had at noon. 
He turned it upside down over the paper napkin his 
teacher had given him, and poured upon it a pile 
of—egg shells ! 

How they all laughed and teased! Nothing but 
the remembrance that he was a boy kept back the 
tears. Had it been done purposely? Perish the 
thought! Mama would never, never in this world— 
yet there were the empty shells, and there were no 
refreshments to be generous with only the scraps of 
golden pippin. 

Crestfallen and mortified the poor little host went 
back to his seat to puzzle over a problem that was 
only solved when he got back home. 

‘«They were to throw away, Robin. Mama had 
used a good many eggs, and dropped the shells into 
the bag to get them out of the way. I thought you 
would know which package to take. Mama never 
gives you as many cookies as that."". And Mama 
stroked the disappointed little head with a gentle hand. 

‘*I did know,’’ confessed a penitent voice. ‘‘I 
thought I got Mrs. Smith’s.’’ 

Next day the boys and girls in Primary Class No. 1 
had two luscious crisp cookies apiece to atone for 
their disappointment. But Robin, who passed them 
round, saved none for himself. He and Mama had 
decided that the only way to still the tempting dis- 
obedient voice that had led him into trouble was to 
punish it very hard indeed, so the family emptied the 
cooky jar that week quite without Robin’s help. 
But it never had to happen again. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Saint Cecilia 


of the Court 


By Isabella R. Hess 








VII. Dr. Hanauer Meets the Saint 


RS. SWEENEY was sober this morning, sober 
enough to have a great heartache every timé 
Puddin’ moaned, and to wish the bottle on the 

shelf were full instead of empty so that she might 
stifle the heartache with its contents. Cecilia, who 
had orily slept at short intervals all night, was up be- 
fore her, and had a little fire blazing cheerily in the 
stove. She silently pointed to the box back of the 
stove where the fuel was kept—her mother looked, 
and saw that it was empty. 

‘«T see,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ With the best of my 
workin’, I can’t be earnin’ enough ;'’ then more 
slowly, ‘‘ It's not a drop I've taken this last day 1"’ 

If Cecilia knew at heart that the reason for this was 
her mother’s lack of money, she did not say it—she 
only nodded wearily, and said ‘‘ I'm glad !"’ 

Then, as Puddin’ turned restlessly in bed, she 
swallowed a great sob and said, ‘‘ We've got to have 
a fire,—or he'll be cold! It’s not myself I’m carin’ 
for! There's no more tea here, and it's only ten cents 
you’ ve got left—it’s not that will be lastin’ till you get 
your pay, come Saturday !"’ 

It was then there came a cheery knock at their door, 
and at the word Jim came in. Maybe he saw that 
the wood-box was empty, and that there was no sign 
of breakfast—if he did, he never mentioned it, only 
said pleasantly, ‘‘I was thinkin’ maybe Puddin’ 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as ‘ the Court,’ 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, ‘‘ Puddin’.'” Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother and the latter's bondage todrink. A crisis in the affairs 
of the family is reached when ‘‘ Puddin’ "’ is seriously injured 
by a fall down the stairs. Jim secures the services of the 
municipal doctor, but when Saint Cecilia learns that ‘‘ Pud- 
din's "’ injury is so serious as to require hospital treatment she 
vehemently refuses to allow him to be removed from the house. 
Jim again steps into the breach, and, by a no less sacrifice 
than pawning his wedding ring, provides for a visit to the hos- 
pital, in order that Saint Cecilia shall see that it is not a place 
to be so fearfully dreaded. 





would be glad to see me, early, so he and myself 
could eat breakfast together. You'll be heating this 
tea on the stove, Saint Cecilia, and your mother will 
be puttin’ these rolls in a chiny plate, for it's in style 
I'm used to eating.’’ 

Puddin’ sat up at the happy tones, and forgot to cry 
fora moment. Not so Cecilia! She bent over the 
teapot as she poured in the tea, and tried not to let 
thers see she was crying, but the great tears rolled 
silently down, as she realized that it was not only for 
Puddin’ that Jim had thought. He had thought they 
needed charity and had brought food! Brought up 
in poverty, surrounded by its every phase, still she 
clenched her hands tightly, and bit her lips to keep 
back the sobs of hurt pride. She was hungry, al- 
though she was so tired she scarcely felt the hunger, 
but the odour of the hot tea and the fresh rolls came 
to her with a fresh realization that she was hungry, 
and would have eaten nothing if Jim had not brought 
it. And she felt her pride downed by a certain sense 
of gratitude to the man who would do such things and 
make naught of them, so she turned to Jim and said, 
‘*I'll be payin’ ye back, Jim,—when I'll be earnin’ 
something.”’ 

‘‘Hear her now!"’ Jim had to laugh very quickly 
for fear he should cry instead. ‘It's myself will be 
eatin’ the most of it !'’ 

Even Puddin’ managed to swallow some tea, and 
to eat a bit of roll, and when Celie had washed his 
face and tidied his bed, and brushed up the room, 
she felt as if the gloom was not so thick as it had been. 

‘* You'll be comin’ now with me—we' ll be going to 
see a hospital,’’ said Jim, quietly. 

The Saint turned a quick appealing glance at him, 
but Jim would not see it. ‘You'll be comin’ with 
me, and your mother will be stayin’ with Puddin’."’ 

And feeling that Jim was some wonderful agent to 
work her good, she obeyed ; it did not take her long 
to get ready. A black knitted scarf for her head, the 
old thin plaid shawl across her shoulders, and her toi- 
let was complete. With an unusual burst of tender- 
ness, Mrs. Sweeney insisted upon Cecilia taking off 
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her torn shoes and putting on her own, which, if they 
were several sizes too large, would not admit quite so 
much water. 

To ride on the cars was one of the things that came 
like a rare bit of joy in the Saint's life; in all her 
dreams of untold riches, she had never dared to even 
wish for greater bliss than to spend her life in one un- 
ceasing car-ride. Oh, the glory of it! To sit still 
and be whirled along the streets which she was used 
to trudge, and to watch through the windows the stream 
of life on the pavements! Usually she felt that every 
one there must envy her—her, Cecilia Angelina 
Sweeney, sitting like a queen, on a seat, with folded 
hands! Once, a long time ago, she had gone with 
her class and the teacher to the park, and in the car 
she had sat next to a lady who had on a real silk 
dress. She knew it was silk, for it rustled when the 
lady moved, and when she wasn't looking Cecilia 
had actually touched it ! 

But this morning, somehow, she didn’t feel the 
glory of it at all. She only felt how very tired she 
was, and that the nice hot tea and the rolls had made 
her. rather sleepy. Before she had been riding five 
minutes, her head fell against Jim's shoulder, and he 
saw that she was fast asleep. One or two passengers 
smiled as they watched Jim pull the shawl tighter 
across her shoulders, and settle her red-crowned head 
more comfortably, as he slipped his arm about her. 

An old man across the aisle bent forward sympa- 
thetically. ‘* Your little girl looks tired out. Or is 
she sick? Toothache, maybe !"’ 

He was a kindly old gentleman, for he stopped a 
moment as he rose to leave the car. ‘‘ That's the 
trouble with children nowadays! Eat too much 
candy! Spoil their teeth !’’ 

Jim looked down at the Saint's drawn face and the 
heavy circles under the eyes, and smiled rather bit- 
terly. 

She woke up as the car stopped, near the hospital, 
and clung to Jim's hand, as they walked up the path, 
with a new feeling of fear ; and when they were shown 
into the little reception room, she stood up stiffly at 
his side, half afraid to sit on the other side of the room. 
Her big eyes took in every detail of the place, the tall 
clock ticking in the corner, the curious little paper- 
weight on the desk, the fiontispieces of the magazines 
on the table. She bent down to whisper in Jim's ear, 
** Ain't it awful clean ?’’ 

Then the doctor entered. Cecilia liked him at 
onee, liked his cheery ‘‘Good-morning,’’ liked the 
way he smiled at her, even liked his name, as he said, 
‘*] am Dr. Hanauer, and I believe this is Mr. “te 

Jim stood up, awkwardly, but with a certain dignity 
that he never forgot. ‘*My name is Belway, James 
Belway."’ 

Cecilia had never heard his full name before, and 
admired its sound. She was proud of Jim for the way 
he said it. 

‘‘ And I believe you wish to go through the hos- 
pital?’’ The tone was kindly, but Cecilia fancied 
it rather implied a rebuke to Jim for coming. She 
lost her unusual shyness, and pushing her hair back 
with her old gesture, she said earnestly, ‘‘It wasn't 
for himself he was comin'—it was for me! Puddin’ 
is sick—he fell down stairs—the doctor says it’s his 
back that’s hurted, and he ought to be took to the hos- 
pital. I won't let him be took to a hospital—they say 
they kill people there. Jim said as how he'd show me 
one, and so he brought me here. But he wasn't going 
to bother you for himself—Jim’s awful good. He 
wouldn’ t,—honest !'’ 

The doctor looked down into the honest eyes and 
saw clear to their depths, and he put his hand very 
kindly on her shoulders, and said, ‘‘1 will find ita 
pleasure to show you through. Iam glad Mr. Belway 
came, and when I have shown you everything, maybe 
you will find a hospital pleasanter than you think."’ 

If the nurses, with their snowy caps and aprons, 
flitting so noiselessly about, thought it strange that Dr. 
Hanauer was playing guide, they did not say it; if 
any one thought it a strange sight, to see a thinly-clad- 
pinched little girl and as poorly-clad a man taking up 
the valuable time of the doctor of whom they all stood 
somewhat in awe, then neither Cecilia nor Jim ever 
guessed it. As they went from room to room, Cecilia's 
eyes grew wider and wider; she peered into every 
corner, she saw the spotless linens and the dainty 
trays, and even saw some patients who were smiling 
quite happily. She noticed too that Dr. Hanauer had 
a smile or a word for each, and that the sick ones 
turned their heads to watch him as he went about. 

Then they stepped into the elevator and were 
whisked to an upper floor ; an elevator ride was a treat 
to Cecilia and she was sorry when it ended, —but when 
they stepped across the hall, and into a great, sunny 
(Continued on page 634, second column) 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Mr. Du Bots suggests that childhood is not the only stage 
of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, if not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with 
youth in early and middle adolescence—scay from twelve to 
seventeen—as in dealing with younger children. This col- 
umn 1s open to the entire range of inquiry. A parent of 
fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five may even need advis- 
ing as to their altitude toward their adult progeny. 





I have a friend who is a learned literary man, and he says 
that the kirdergarten is not so good for the American child as 
for a foreigner, as, for instance, a German child. | have always 
thought the kindergarten could help any child, and that it is 
good for all children. My friend doesn't agree with me at all. 
He thinks American children don't need the kindergarten, be- 
cause they don't need epee and expression, as a German 
child does. I don't want to send my children to kindergarten 
if that kind of training is not needed.—P.E. H. 

It is doubtful whether any institution of even approxi- 
mate worth and utility has been so little understood and 
appreciated as the kindergarten. It is regarded as a con- 
venient receptacle for children that are too much trouble 
for rich and respectable mothers, as well as for those of 
the burdened working classes; or it is a kind of indoor 
playground ; or a place where children are taught to make 
themselves useful, with a little music and frolic thrown in. 
But whatever it is, the idea that it is of some good for a Ger- 
man and little good for an American is a novelty. True, 
the kindergarten is a democratic commonwealth, and the 
American is supposed to be born in and bred to that sort of 
thing, while the German is not, But, to say nothing of our 
feudal political tendencies, the American can still stand a 
good share of all-round development. The subject is too 
big for expansion here, but it is worth while to note that 
the prime intention of the kindergarten is to enable the 
child to ‘find himself,’’ or it is to ** put the child in pos- 
session of his powers.’’ Nationality puts no limits on this 
utility. Perhaps the best short definition of the kinder- 
garten is this, by Miss Susan E. Blow: 

‘* The kindergarten is a world where small virtues are 
nursed into strength by exercise, where small faults are 
gradually overcome because their effects are clearly seen, 
and where character is harmoniously developed because 
the same truths realized as law are felt as love.’’ 

Let us add this, from the pen of Miss Anna W. Williams, 
the superintendent of the Philadelphia public kindergar- 
tens: ‘A habit of joyous activity, an idea of the way a 
community works, with the notion of a child’s face in it, 
and of obedience to its rules ; quickened perceptions which 
will make future learning easy; a little skill with hands ; 
patience and ingenuity in overcoming difficulties.’’ 

Froebel objected to calling this a school. It isa garden 
where the human plants find the best opportunity for the 
expression of their divine nature. Needless to say, there 
are kindergartens and kindergartens ; and, as experts say 
a box of fruit nearly always sells on the merit of the poorest 
specimen contained in it, so the kindergarten has in some 
quarters suffered from the reputation of the poorest speci- 
men within the critic’s observation, 





What do you think is best to be done with a little girl 
seven ycars of age who shows a strong tendency to jealousy ? 
She seems to be in constant fear, almost, lest her mother love 
another child more than she does her. And many times a day 
she will ask, ‘‘ Mama, do you like me?"’ or, ‘‘ Mama, you 
don't like me now; I can tell by the way you look;” or, 
**Mama, do you like Carol [her sister] better than you do 
me?" If one child is shown more affection than she, she 
will burst into a tempest of tears and reproaches, and cry, 
** Now I know you don't like me, and you wish I was dead.”’ 
She has not as yet shown any jealousy toward her playmates. 
She admires their pretty dresses and their playthings. At 

resent she seems to be fearful that her mother will not love 

er. 

Also she has a very vivid imagination, and tells stories about 
things, makes up stories to send to her papa. She ‘‘sees” 
things, in her mind, she says. But there are times when she 
tells things which are untrue. Where is the line between a 
vivid imagination and untruthfulness ? She says — 
things, and has a keen sense of humor; is lovable, kind. and 
unselfish, makes many friends and keeps them. She is a great 
little talker, talks constantly. When I talk to her seriously 
about her shortcomings, she cries and says I do not love her. 
When I whip her, she storms and stamps, but throws her arms 
around my neck and cries, ‘‘ Mama, do you love me? I'll 
be -od."" And she is a better little girl for a time.—M. }. D. 

In the September issue I said that it would be better if 
parents would simply describe the child’s ways without 
mixing judgments with the description. This is not easy, 
but it is valuable practise. Here is another case in point. 
The mother has prejudged the case by calling it ** jeal- 
ousy,’’ whereas in true child-study our first business is to 
diagnose,—that is, to determine whether the disease is 
jealousy. After that comes the treatment. Now is this 
little girl jealous? There is no meaner trait. 

Her attitude toward her playmates is a very strong indi- 
cation that she is not suffering from jealousy. She not only 
openly admires their belongings, but she is ‘* kind and 
unselfish’’ to the degree of being lovable. This is quite 
incompatible with jealousy. What, then, shall we say ? 
The case is quite plain. The child is an idealistic, highly 





sensitive organization, which engenders suspiciousness and 
self-distrust, and craves continual reassurance. This re- 
assurance demands demonstration. It subsists largely on 
the obvious signs of affection and fattens on caress. Not 
without reason does this temperamental sensitiveness fail 
to see any consistency between loving and whipping, and, 
accordingly, it suspects itself of being unlovely and unloved. 
She promises to be good, when she probably really does 
not know why she is thought bad. 

There is no evidence (in the letter) that this child objects 
to her sister being loved ; all she asks is that she be loved 
aiso. Being of the sensitive and imaginative temperament 
already described, she naturally craves a superabundance 
of affection just to keep the account square. Many men 
and women as well as children, without a spark of jealousy, 
crave the evidences of loyalty and affection continually. 
They want to be told and shown that they are ‘*in good 
standing ’’ in another’s affection and esteem. Much more 
is it reasonable in this sensitive girl of seven years. Be 
very tender with her; without excluding others, give her 
all the kissing that she wants ; don’t ever whip her again ; 
overlook some pranks and cranks that are only pucksy and 
not devilish; and do not charge up to immorality that 
which is only a matter of nerves and over-active brain. 
The child is a little jewel. The matter of her imagination 
and apparent falsehood we shall take up next time. 


% 
Temperance Questions 
Zillah Foster Stevens 


_ TEMPERANCE SUNDAY.—Where may I obtain the Declara- 
tion of Independence pledge-cards and wall-pledge ? 


W. B. Jacobs, 132 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





COUNTRY SCHOOL.—I want material that will compel my 
class of adults to do some thinking concerning the liquor 
traffic. Where can I get such material ? 

Frank Beard’s ‘*‘ Temperance Cartoons,’’ published by 
the Ram’s Horn, Chicago, will prove interest-compelling, 
instructive, and convincing to almost any set of people. 
Send ten cents for samples. 





Boy's TEACHER. — Where can I get an anti- cigarette 
pledge? What Scripture text furnishes a legitimate basis for 
anti-cigarette work ? 

Anti-cigarette pledges may be obtained from Lucy Page 
Gaston, Chicago, Illinois; from Mrs. E. B. Ingalls, St. Louis; 
from W. B. Jacobs, Chicago, who furnishes the patriotic 
anti-cigarette pledge printed in the national colors. ‘The 
message of the veteran Christian, Paul, to the younger 
Christian, Timothy, *‘ Keep thyself pure,’’ is sufficient 
basis for anti-cigarette work. The cigarette is the proved 
enemy of purity,—bodily purity, purity of mind and 
character. 





TEMPERANCE SUPERINTENDENT.—On World's Temper- 
ance Sunday I must teach the temperance lesson to the whole 
school, primary included. Can you suggest a suitable object 
lesson that will impress the truth, ‘‘ The Responsibility of One 
for the Conduct of Others’’ ? 

Set up some dominoes (better, blocks having the propor- 
tions of dominoes) on end, in a regular line, at short dis- 
tances apart. Knock down the first domino. The fall of 
that one will take the whole row down with it. Next set 
that same domino on end again. Does it bring up the 
whole row with it? No. Each must be raised singly. 
The application to the conduct of one person who makes a 
moral fall is clear. 

ORGANIZED WORK.—What states and provinces inchide 
a an department in the organization of their Sunday- 
school associations ? 

Thirteen states, six provinces. States: Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, Nebraska, North and South California Associations, 
Missouri, Illinois, West Virginia, Wyoming, Indian Terri- 
tory, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Ohio. (Ohio 
calls the new department Good Citizenship Department.) 

Provinces: Alberta, Munitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Quebec. Perhaps the best 
organization, and most effective work, is found in the Nova 
Scotia temperance department. 





MISSION TEACHER, ST. LOvIS.— Our mission school is at- 
tended by many children from respectable German famihes, — 
nearly all beer drinkers, but not drunkards. Is it my duty to 
teach total abstinence ? Give reasons. 

Yes, teach total abstinence. The very fact that these 
parents set a dangerous example before their children in- 
creases your obligation to point out the path that is safe 
and right. Your true temperance teaching probably offers 
them their only chance for doing right thinking on this 
subject ; for coming to safe and right conclusions; for 
making safe and right choices. If you fail to give them 
the truth, they will probably not get it. To recommend a 
course of conduct different from that pursued by their par- 
ents is indeed a difficult and delicate task, but it can be 
accomplished. If you teach wisely and tactfully, the chil- 
dren will not fail to realize that your teaching is directed, 
not against any person, but against a practise. Our mis- 


sionaries meet a parallel situation when called. upon to 
teach Chinese children the evils of foot-binding. (Sugges- 
tion—read the pamphlet ‘* Scientific Testimony on Beer,’’ 
sample obtained for two-cent stamp from Reform Bureau, 
206 Pennsylvania Avenue S. E., Washington, D.C. In 
quantities, thirty-five cents per hundred. ) 


OH10.—Our big boys refuse to sign the pledge. Please 
suggest arguments that will show the maniiacss of pledge- 
signing ; also give me information as to literature concerning 
pledge-signing. 

Surely your boys honor and admire as patriots and 
heroes the signers of our nationai Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Show them that these patriots were ‘* pledge- 
signers.’’ ‘The final words of that immortal document are 
‘* To the support of these principles we pledge [** pledge ”’ 
is the word used] our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.’’ 

Each one of these boys who expects ever to enlist in the 
army, to unite with a church, to join a lodge or fraternal 
order, to take an oath of office, to sign business paper, to 
identify himself with Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, 
etc., will pledge himself to certain definite acts, to certain 
definite courses of conduct. If such pledge-signing is 
manly and helpful and desirable, so also is temperance 
pledge-signing equally manly and helpful and desirable. 
Quote Josiah Strong, author of ** Our Country,’’ who says 
he took the total-abstinence pledge for these reasons : 

(1.) In total abstinence there can be no risk to health or 
morals. (2.) Total abstinence can never be dangerous as 
an example. (3.) Many can be total abstainers who can 
not be temperate, There are very few who can be so- 
called moderate drinkers. (4.) Total abstinence relieves 
me from responsibility for a traffic which involves measure- 
less evil. 

Literature on pledge-signing: (1.) ‘‘ Shall I Drink ?”’ 
by Robert E. Speer, Two pamphlets sent on receipt of 
stamps by the Rev. John F. Hill, Conestaga Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. (2.) ‘* Why the Temperate Man Should 
Take the Pledge,’’ by Henry Churchill King, President of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, Send two-cent stamp. (3.) Read 
‘* Black Rock,’”’ especially Craig’s appeal in chapter 3, 
‘* Will the Strong Man Help?” and chapter §, with Mrs. 
Mavor’s appeal, ‘‘ Sign with Me, Billy.’’ 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


WARE, MAss.—How early would you encourage class or- 
ganization in the Sunday-school ?—G. D. W. 

This would differ in different schools. I have known it 
to be just the thing in a class of boys of ten years of age, 
when in the same school it was not necessary with a class of 
thirteen-year-old pupils. “I think it is rarely needed as early 
as ten. 





PITTSBURG, PA.—What kind of maps are best for the junior 
is ee those we purchase or those made by the teacher? 

Most decidedly the latter, but better still will be the 
maps made by the pupils themselves. At your graded 
teachers’ union you will be able to learn how to mold the 
pulp map, and so teach your pupils. 


PORTLAND, ME.—We are planning to build an addition to 
our Sunday-school for the use of the beginners (three, four, 
five-year-old children). Should there be a connection with 
the primary department, or wholly separated ?—M. B. 

‘There are advantages in having rooms in churches con- 
nected, but for the purpose you mention it is desirable not 
to have the sound carry, or the exercises of one room dis- 
turb the other. I think you will find it*betterto have them 
wholly separated. 





LAFAYETTE, IND.—We have to have the primary and junior 
pupils together for the opening, but not the closing exercises. 
How long should these exercises be ?--K. L. 

Yo do not tell the length of the session, but in general I 
should say have these two departments together for as brief 
a time as possible. There is so much to be accomplished 
in each department which is of interest to each, and so 
littte in common when together, that more will be accom- 
plished if the exercises together are short, and better still 
if not held together at all. 


NEWTON, KAN.—Would you advise using the beginners’ 
course when the beginners and primaries are reviewed to- 
gether, they being in the same room, only classified ?—A. L. S 

Is it necessary to have such a review as you mention ? 
Could you not screen the younger classes, and while the 
beginners’ course of lessons is being taught to the children 
under six, the other lesson could be taught to the children 
six, seven, and eight years of age. Unless the department 
is very large, the two lessons could go on at the same time 
without clashing. Be sure though that there is really no 
other place for the younger children to go before making 
this plan. If the church auditorium is not in use at the 
Sunday-school hour, it would be better to get the use of 
that for the lesson period of the beginners, 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Pockets or No Pockets,—What Say You ? 


There is no doubt about it whatever—that every Sunday- 
school teacher of a class of boys has a perfect right to have 
her Monday dress made exactly as she wants it, pockets 
or no pockets. But when it comes to her Sunday dress, 
the case is different. Now there is a dress that needs a 
pocket, and a good-sized one, too. A poor little fob that 
will only hold a pair of gloves and a lace handkerchief is 
not worth mentioning. What is really needed is a pocket 
that will hold a slate and a pencil, or a pad of paper and a 
pencil, a potato and an apple, and a ball of string and two 
or three stones, and a fishing-hook and line and cork, and 
a jack-knife and ball and a dozen marbles, and a lot of 
other things usually found in a boy’s pocket. 

And why all these things? Because one of the boys in 
your class has all such things and more, too, sometimes, 
and if you cannot match his ‘lay out,’’ you will not be 
able to match him in the art of catching and holding at- 
tention. 

Every Sunday-school field worker knows how hard it is 
to get answers to his letters, and also how easy it is to get 
letters that require an answer and a postage stamp, —let- 
ters of inquiry and requests for help. The following 
‘* sample ”’ will suffice to explain. Of the hundreds that 
have come to the writer, one was about as follows : 


DEER SIR MR MEIGS 

i have been a pointed to make a oration at our countie 
convention nex month an bein knew at the bisness i rite to you 
To ast ef you will plese write me an oration a bout 20 min 
long and plese rite it in tipe righting so i can reed it good. 
any subjec that will soot you will soot me yours truly address 
me at ''—— 


But one day there came a letter that was more reason- 
able. I cannot recall the exact language, but it ran some- 
thing like this : 

My DEAR MR. MEI\Gs: 

You do not know me, but I know you, and I am going 
to venture to write and ask you to help me if you can. I am 
the teacher of a class of boys, and I find it very difficult some- 
times to hold their attention while teaching the lesson. If you 
can give me any suggestions along the line of holding atten- 
tion, I will be very grateful to you. Hoping you will find 
time to reply, I remain, 

Very respectfully yous 


rs.) ———- ————- 
To this I replied as follows : 
MRs. 





My DEAR SISTER : 

I have your letter in which you say that you 
have much trouble in holding the attention of your class of 
boys, and ask for suggestions. I expect I know what the 
trouble is, for I have taught boys myself. I think it more 
than likely that you ‘have one boy in the class who makes 
mote trouble than all the rest of the boys put together. He 
is the fellow who has already mastered the art of holding 
attention. While you are getting ready to hold it, he has got- 
ten ahead of you, and he holds it so tight that you cannoj get 
it away from him. 

I don’t know just how he manages it, but ten to one he pulls 
something out of his pocket, and shows it to the rest of the 
boys. Of course they all want to see it, for who wouldn't 
want to see what comes out of a boy's pocket ? 

My first suggestion is that you study that worst boy, and 
find out how he does it, and then doit that way yourself. 

I do not know whether you have a pocket in your Sunday 
dress or not, but if not, my second suggestion is that you put 
one in, and let it be a big one. Before you start to Sunday- 
school, f/litup/ Don't fill it up with just anything, but fill 
it up with something that you can show to the boys and use as 
an object lesson or illustration of some truth in the lesson that 
you want to get into the boys’ heads and hearts. 

_ When Sunday comes, be sure you get to Sunday-school on 
time. No, excuse me, if you are only ‘‘on time,’ you are 
late. You must get there ahead of time to get ahead of that 


y. 

When you sit down before your class and the lesson begins, 
before that boy begins to pull out, you begin to pull out ! 
Trusting that the hint will be sufficient, and that you will do 
the rest, I remain, Respectfully yours, 

C. D. MEIGs. 


Having addressed, sealed, and stamped the letter, I 
turned it over to ‘* Uncle Sam,’’ and he did his part, but 
the lady did not reply,—she was too busy with her sewing. 

Six months later I went to her city to hold a convention. 
When the morning session adjourned, a lady approached 
me smiling all over. ‘‘ Mr. Meigs, I am very glad to see 
you. You don’t know me, but I am the woman who 
wrote to you about holding the attention of the boys in 
my Sunday-school class. Do you remember what you told 
me?’’ 

‘** Well, let me see, sister. What did I tell you? Oh, 
yes; I believe I told you to put a pocket in your Sunday 
dress, did I not? ”’ 

‘** That’s just what you told me, Mr. Meigs.’’ 

** Well, tell me, did you do it?”’ 

** Yes, I did.’’ 

** And how did it work ? ’’ 
wine? Mr. Meigs, it just worked fine,—just the finest 
cin "9 

My reader, if you are a Sunday-school teacher of any 
kind of a class, there is a moral in this story for you. Do 
you like stories with morals to them? Not everybody 
does, for I was once teaching a class of boys, and when 





Are you beginning to think about 
plans for the Christmas anniver- 
sary in your Sunday-school ? 
Next week’s issue of the Times 
will launch this season’s Christ- 
mas campaign. A rich bill-of- 
fare of ideas will be presented. 











nearing the end of the lesson, I said: ‘* Now, boys, there 
is only one more verse in the lesson, and when we get 
through that, I am going to tell you another story.’’ With 
that the sour boy gave a grunt, and drawled out, ‘* Aw! 
I’ll bet it’s got a moral to it.’’ And it had and so has the 
one above, and the moral is : 

“Go, thou, and do likewise.’’ 

** What! put a pocket in my Sunday dress? ’’ 

‘* That is what it means.”’ 

‘* Well, -but my dressmaker won’t let me. 
spoils a dress to put a pocket in it.’’ 

‘* Very well, get another dressmaker.’’ 

**Oh, but I can’t; they all say the same.’’ 

‘* All right, put it in yourself, then. Better spoil two 
dresses than to spoil a whole class of boys, or to allow 
them to spoil themselves.—C. D. Meigs, Dallas, Texas. 


She says it 
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Holding Your Own 
By Ralph I. Munson 


O Sunday-school worker, you boast that your school 

Has maintained its own standard, has followed the rule ; 
You are happy, contented, your work God hath blest ; 
You are “ holding your own,’’—who’s holding the rest ? 


Who's holding the rest of the brawn and the brain 
And the slumbering talents Christ’s longing to train 
In service for him? Let these be your quest 

If you’re “ holding your own,”"—who’s holding the rest ? 


Who’s holding the rest of the lives that, when waked 
To a knowledge of Christ, will soothe hearts that have 


ached, 

That will strike off the shackles where sin has op- 
pressed ? 

Are you “holding your own”? Who’s holding the 
rest ? 


Who’s holding the rest of the girls and the boys 

In sin—from glad service ; in sorrows—from joys ? 
Who threatens our nation from the east to the west ? 
We are “holding our own.” Who’s holding the rest ? 


We are “ holding our own,” simply “ holding our own,” 
No broader, no deeper, is life or work grown. 
By growing still better we come to our best, 
We're not “ holding our own ” if He holds not the rest. 


New HAVEN, CONN. 
° % 


A Live Business Men’s Class 


It is only one among many—this one—in the Bible 
school of the ‘‘ Old First’’ Presbyterian Church in Utica. 
It was formed in the spring of 1898 at the urgent request 
of the superintendent of the school. He keenly realized 
that many men in the congregation could be greatly bene- 
fited by what such a class would offer, and also that the 
very existence of a class made up of men full grown, 
active in the world’s work, and prominent in its affairs, 
could not fail of being impressive in the way of good ex- 
ample to the older boys, whose tendency is to drop out, 
under the false notion that ‘‘ Sunday-schools are only for 
children.’’ I had just become pastor of the church, hav- 
ing left my charge in Springfield, Massachusetts, where for 
nearly ten years I had led a class like the one proposed. 
I had resolved, however, that I would not enter upon a 
similar task again,—not that I was disinclined to teach, 
or lacked in the appreciation of opportunity, but because I 
was convinced that one, though strong, is too exhausted 
nervously from preaching to do such work well immedi- 
ately after preaching, and also that the pastor should be 
free to come into contact with all departments of his school 
for the sake of acquaintance, oversight, and the manifesta- 
tion of interest. 

Nevertheless I yielded to this strongly-pressed de- 
mand, announced my intention of organizing what should 
be known as ‘‘ The Business Men’s Class,’’ and cordially 
invited all men over twenty-one years of age to meet 





me on the following Sunday. About thirty men re- 
sponded. I told them what I hoped to do, asked them 
if they agreed with me, and finding them ready to co-oper-. 
ate, we appointed a committee to nominate officers and 
submit a brief constitution. This committee acted quickly, 
and in one week we were in complete running order, with 
president, secretary, treasurer, and such committees as the 
situation required. And we have been going on ever 
since with gratifying results. Our membership now is 
about sixty, consisting of lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
manufacturers, clerks, operaturs, mechanics, teachers, and 
day laborers. Our social representation is wide. Hence, 
our ‘*comparison of notes’’ is unusually interesting and 
broadening. This class is a good place for the study of 
view-points. Attendance upon it affords acquaintance 
with a long range of popular thought. And herein lies,— 
to no small extent,—the secret of whatever success we 
have had. For these varying conditions and circumstances 
of the men direct the teacher’s sim. This is not the minor 
matters of scriptural biography, geography, and archeology. 
It assumes a working knowledge of these, and keeps to the 
fore interpretation, truths of creed, the great questions of 
the day as they impinge upon the common life, and the 
significant movements of history. Hence, we have much 
to say about good citizenship in home, store, workshop, 
politics, everywhere. It can readily be seen how fine an 
opportunity a wide-awake, alert person has in such a class. 
Would that I had more of the right qualities to make them 
tell, through it, for the establishment of the kingdom ! 

Men enjoy this intense practicalness in studying the 
Bible. And better yet, this is exactly what they. need. 
Should I be asked to express, in a phrase, my aim with 
this eager, intelligent body of men, I should reply, the de- 
velopment of Christian citizens, 

Such being the aim, the method must agree thereto. 
For success is impossible where the execution of a purpose, 
no matter how excellent, is poor and weak. My method 
is the catechetical method. I ask questions. I receive 
answers. Ido not lecture. For three-quarters of an hour 
it is a lively ‘‘ give and take’’ with us. I invite and en- 
courage discussion. When discussion has gone far enough 
I cut it short. It is expected that J will. On all hands it 
is agreed that to do this is my right and my duty. I am 
fully convinced that a class of this sort does not want a 
monolog either of exposition or exhortation. It is the 
direct, rapid, snappy, consideration of truth that holds 
their attention. In this way they are not targets, but par- 
ticipants. 

Our class is more like a game of football than an audi- 
ence listening toa sermon. It has had the sermon. Now 
it wants the brisk, orderly, gentlemanly debate. It is an 
open parliament on the International Lesson of the day 
that we respectfully conduct, week by week, and I am per- 
suaded that this is the most taking and profitable way. 

Another element of the success of this popular class is 
its imposition of responsibility, The teacher leads, guides, 
directs, and restrains. And that is all he does. All the 
affairs of the class,—its charities, its visitation of the sick, 
its enlistment of new members, its social provision, —are 
punctually and efficiently cared for by the class itself. 
Business customs prevail here. Our class president is a 
physician with a large practise. Our secretary is a rising 
young lawyer. Our treasurer is at the head of an impor- 
tant department ina big store. They make things go with 
vigor and precision. It is not a one man’s class by any 
means. The word OUR is writ large in its very constitu- 
tion. Hence, there is maintained a thoroughly democratic 
community of interests, and also a steady enthusiasm. 

Such a class as this forms the best kind of a men’s cen- 
ter, and is capable of use in any case where the men of a 
church must be depended upon to meet certain demands. 
To accentuate this idea, our class gives an annual banquet 
to all the men in the congregation who would naturally be- 
long to this, if to any class. This banquet is somewhat 
formal, yet not conventional enough to be prohibitive to 
the smallest extent. Its post-prandial exercises always 
are of a very high order, comparing favorably for wit and 
wisdom with those of the famous metropolitan gatherings. 
It is considered an honor to be invited. We have not at- 
tained unto the ideal of a business men’s class, to be sure, 
but we are earnestly working toward it. 

Meanwhile, I trust that this description, written at the 
request of the editors of this peerless Sunday-school jour- 
nal, may encourage other schools to attempt what we have 
advantageously accomplished, with this single difference, 
to wit: a business man instead of the minister for the 
teacher.— Zhe Kev. Ralph W. Brokaw, D.D., Utica, N.Y. 


< 
An Offering or an Admission Fee—Which ? 


If you as a teacher commonly speak to your pupils 
about their ‘‘collection,’’ perhaps that may account for 
the fact that big boys and girls from prosperous homes 
usually bring a penny to Sunday-school. Why shouldn’t 
they, if it’s a collection? Turn over a new leaf, and talk 
about an offering to Almighty God, and the privilege we 
have of bringing of our substance as a free-will offering, and 
then notice how the pennies are left at home, and. the nickels 
and dimes are substituted for what has been called the 
** admission fee to the Sunday-school.’’ 
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LESSON 8 NOVEMBER 19. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER 


Neh. I : I-11. 


(Read chapter 2.) Memory verses: 8, 9 


Golden Text: The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.—James § : 16 * 





COMMON VERSION 


1 The words of Nehemiah the son of Hach- 
aliah. And it came to pass in the month 
Chisleu, in the twentieth year, as I was in 
Shushan the palace, 

2 That Hanani, one of my brethren, came, 
he and certain men of Judah; and I asked 
them concerning the Jews that had escaped, 
which. were left of the captivity, and concern- 
ing Jerusalem, 

3 And they said unto me, The remnant that 
are left of the captivity there in the province 
are in great affliction and reproach : the wall 
of Jerusalem also is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire. 

44 And it came to pass, when I heard 
these words, that I sat down and wept, and 
mourned certain days, and fasted, and prayed 
before the God of heaven, 

5 And said, I beseech thee, O LoRD God 
of heaven, the great and terrible God, that 
keepeth covenant and mercy for them that 
love him and observe his commandments : 

6 Let thine ear now be attentive, and thine 
eyes open, that thou mayest hear the prayer 
of thy servant, which I pray before thee now, 
day and night, for the children of Israel thy 
servants, and confess the sins of the children 
of Israel, which we have sinned against thee : 
both I and my father's house have sinned. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 The ! words of Nehemiah the son of Ha- 
caliah. 

Now it came to pass in the month Chislev, 
in the twentieth year, as I was in Shushan the 
? palace, 2 that Hanani, one of my brethren, 
came, he and certain men out of Judah ; and 
I asked them concerning the Jews that had 
escaped, that were left of the capiivity, and 
concerning Jerusalem. 3 And they said unto 
me, The remnant that are left of the captivity 
there in the province are in great affliction 
and reproach : the wall of Jerusalem also is 
broken down, and the gates thereof are burned 
with fire. 

4 And it came to pass, when I heard these 
words, that I sat down and wept, and mourned 
certain days; and I fasted and prayed before 
the God of heaven, 5 and said, I beseech thee, 
O Jehovah, the God of heaven, the great and 
terrible God, that keepeth covenant and lov- 
ingkindness with them that love him and keep 
his commandments : 6 let thine ear now be 
attentive, and thine eyes open, that thou may- 
est hearken unto the prayer of thy servant, 
which I pray before thee at this time, day and 
night, for the children of Israel thy servants, 
while I confess the sins of the children of 
Israel, which we have sinned against thee. 
Yea, I and my father's house have sinned : 7 


COMMON VERSION 


7 We have dealt very corruptly against 
thee, and have not kept the commandments, 
nor the statutes, nor the judgments, which thou 
commandedst thy servant Moses. 

8 Remember, I beseech thee, the word that 
thou commandedst thy servant Moses, saying, 
If ye transgress, I will scatter you abroad 
among the nations : 

9 But #/ ye turn unto me, and keep my 
commandments, and do them ; though there 
were of you cast out unto the uttermost part 
of the heaven, i will I gather them from 
thence, and will bring them unto the place 
that I have chosen to set my name there. 

to Now these ave thy servants and thy peo- 
ple, whom thou hast redeemed by thy great 
power, and by thy strong hand. 

11 O Lord, I beseech thee, let now thine 
ear be attentive to the prayer of thy servant, 
and to the prayer of thy servants, who desire 
to fear thy name: and prosper, I pray thee, 
thy servant this day, and grant him mercy in 
the sight of this man. For! was the king's 
cupbearer. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


we have dealt very corruptly against thee, and 
have not kept the commandments, nor the 
Statutes, nor the ordinances, which thou com- 
mandedst thy servant Moses. 8 Remember, 
I beseech thee, the word that thou com- 
mandedst thy servant Moses, saying, If ye 
trespass, I will scatter you abroad among the 
peoples : 9 but if ye return unto me, and keep 
my commandments and do them, though your 
outcasts were in the uttermost part of the 
heavens, yet will I gather them from thence, 
and will bring them unto the place that I have 
chosen, to cause my name to dwell there. ic 
Now these are thy servants and thy people, 
whom thou hast redeemed by thy great power, 
and by thy strong hand. 11 O Lord, I be- 
seech thee, let now thine ear be attentive to 
the prayer of thy servant, and to the prayer of 
thy servants, who delight to fear thy name ; 
and prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day, 
and grant him mercy in the sight of this man. 
(Now I was cupbearer to the ing.) 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—The supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its working. 
1 Or, history 2 Or, castle 
PRroNUNCIATION.—Nehemiah, Né-he-mi’ah; Hacaliah, Hak-a-li‘ah; Chislev, Kis‘lev; Shushan, 


Shoo’shan; Hanani, Ha-na‘ni. 
































































































































































































































































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Ke UT I notice that the men who are really doing 
things in the world are not interested in 
church and religious matters,” was the reply 

made by a young business man of high ideals and 
exceptional character to a friend who was urging him 
to come out openly on the Saviour’s side and make 
his life count as one of the forces for good within the 
church rather than outside of it. That was what that 
young man put forth as his honest, thoughtful opin- 
ion, based on what he had seen of successful men. 

What do you think of it? What does your class 
think of it? If they are already somewhat inclined 
to hold that opinion, as many young people are, do 
not hesitate to put the question squarely before them, 
and accept the challenge that it presents. Ave the 
men and women who are ‘doing things” in this 
world, who bring about results, interested in God 
and religion and the church, or are they not ? 

You can invite your pupils to conduct an investi- 
gation in two directions : ota A life, and Bible 
times. Of course, if you mention the Bible to one 
who already believes as that young man did, the an- 
swer is likely to be that in the Bible everything hap- 

ns as it should to pious people ; it was easy for 

ible characters to do right; but they were not the 

kind of people one meets to-day in the world. And 
there is your opportunity to puncture that mistake. 
If we are teaching Bible history and Bible characters 
as entirely different from present-day life and per- 
sons, we have only ourselves to blame if our pupils 
fail to catch the real spirit of the Bible. Human na- 
ture was the same then as now;; life of then was like 
life of to-day, but harder. 

To prove your case this week calls for your own 
home study of the personality of a brilliant, wealthy 
young man of affairs, Nehemiah, until you see him 
as a living, flesh-and-blood person, and can show him 
to your pupils in just as vivid, interesting, actual a 
way as you would President Roosevelt if you were 
telling thezn of a visit you had made to the White 
House, or King Edward, if you had been received at 
Great Britain's court last summer. Live with Nehe- 
miah a whole week, studying him every day, and 
thinking avout him more than once a day as you go 
about life and consider how he would have faced 
some of your problems, and how you would have 
faced his, and by the time Sunday comes you will 
know him better than you had thought possible. 

Get your own impressions of him, to begin with, by 
reading the first two chapters of Nehemiah. If you 
don't get much of an impression of the man on the 
first reading, repeat it, scrutinizing and studying 
every possible reference to him in those two chapters 
that seems to throw light on him. You can learn, or 
form an opinion upon, his official position, his stand- 
ing with the king and queen, his usual temperament 
and cheeriness of spirits, his breadth of view, his 
probable standing in Persia, his reputation among 
the oo in Judah, his selfishness or unselfishness, 
his knowledge of the Bible, his religion, his self- 
confidence, his practical faith, his opinion of prayer 
and its place in the life of a ‘‘ practical” man, his 
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opinion of himself, his tact, his presence of mind, his 
business ability, his forethought, his thoroughness, 
his courage, his conceit or modesty,—and other 
things that make up a man. 

Do not read other lesson helps or commentaries on 
Nehemiah until you have, from the Bible alone, 
formed your own definite opinion on these points. 
Then turn to others, and see whether they agree 
with you or not: Professor Beecher’s paragraph on 
‘*Persons,” Dr. Dunning’s first three paragraphs 
(his article throughout is a revealing soar of the 
ous. charm, and manliness of Nehemiah), and 

rofessor Sanders’ second and fourth paragraphs. 

In any such thorough study as this of the man, 
you will, of course, Lave been mastering all the 
events of the two chapters, for a man cannot be 
known apart from the events of his life. And then 
you will be ready to make those two chapters /ive 
before your pupils. It has been said that a person 
could not be dull in describing a railroad accident 
that he had seen. We must see these Bible persons 
and incidents if we would escape the danger of being 
dull to our classes, 

Nehemiah was a man who ‘‘did things.” He was 
in the thick of life, the most fascinating and success- 
ful life of that day. He was a king's favorite, and 
was wealthy. But when he learned of his people's 
distress and need in their distant homeland, he laid 
the whole matter before God, as he probably did 
everything else in his life, and he prayed that God 
would use Aim to bring the needed relief. Even his 
honored king was, as Dr. McLaren shows in his last 
paragraph, only ‘‘this man” before God, and Nehe- 
miah knew that the king’s answer depended upon 
God’s answer. 

After three months or more of such earnest prayer, 
Nehemiah’s opportunity unexpectedly’ came, and 
then, with an instant, silent, sentence prayer which 
Professor Sanders (third paragraph) notes as mean- 
ing much, Nehemiah showed his presence of mind 
and careful planning by — the whole issue 
in a bold, frank request. But he was not afraid 
here, any more than he was later when enemies 
laughed him to scorn, because he was trusting, not to 
himself nor to any king, but to ‘‘ the God of 
he will prosper us.” 

Real trust in God never induces laziness, nor a 
resting back and letting God do everything. The 
man who trusts most, works the hardest, as these 
two chapters prove of Nehemiah. He was ready to 
work nights to get ready for that building that he 
must do. 

This Bible record seems to be against the idea 
that *‘ men who do things” have no interest in God 
or religion. What of present-day life? Why not 
make out a list, during the week preceding this les- 
son, of the men in your town or city or village who 
are head and shoulders above the average man in 
what the world calls success, and yet who are earnest 
Christian men and active church members? Do not 
expect to find that the majority of your conspicuous 
business men are of that sort. Probably they are 
not; but the majority never leads in what is st. 
And if you can find only a few of the right sort, it 
demolishes, you see, that young man’s theory that 
the people who lead in the world are not interested in 


eaven, 





church and religious matters. Have such a list in 
readiness, but your pupils, if you can, to think 
up the names of those whom you have thus listed. 
And now reverse the question. Not, ‘‘ Shall we be 
interested in God and his church?” but, ‘* Will God 
be interested in what we are doing?” Dare we try 
to live if He is not? But can he be interested in 
working with us if we do not make his interests ours ? 
That was the secret of Nehemiah’s success. That is 
the secret of every business success to-day which is 
areal success, The lack of that is the cause of the 
disclosure of moral failure and the shattering of 
reputations to-day in high places where all had 
seemed fair and clean ant honorable a few months 
ago. If we would succeed in ‘‘ doing things” that 
will stand the test of time as well as of eternity, what 
interests had we better put in control of our lives ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

Light on Shushan (Beecher, ‘‘ Place ’’ ; Chamberlain ; 
Hurlbut, ‘* In the Lands of the Lessons ’’), 

Jerusalem’s pitiful and needy condition (McLaren, 1). 

Old Testament and ‘New Testament prayer contrasted 
(McLaren, 3, 4). 

Are we always careful to plead God’s interests in our 
prayers ? (Beecher, on v. 10.) 

How Syrians in America to-day are helping religious 
work in the homeland (Howie, 1). 

‘*The Lord of Heaven’’ the name of a Druse village 
near Mount Lebanon (Howie, 2). 

Modern successors to the cupbearer in the East (Howie, 
last). 

How modern exiles have loved mementos from the old 
home (Banks, 1). 

The bishop who asked for the colored janitor’s prayers 
(Banks, last). 

Has an individual any share in his nation’s sins? (Mc- 
Laren, 6; Goss, 3.) 

What it is to delight to fear (Goss, last). 

What is a patriot? (Dunning, 5, 7, 8, 9). 

Why Nehemiah was fearless (Sanders, 4 and last). 

The sacrifice that Nehemiah faced (McLaren, 2). 

What brings the deepest penitence ? (McLaren, 5.) 

We break our part of the covenant; God never breaks 
his (McLaren, 8). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 


Read 1 Corinthians 8 : 1-13; 9 : 19-27; 10 : 23-33. 

Quote two or three verses from the above readings 
that show that the writer of this book (Paul) was 
willing to be careful in what he did, for the sake of 
others. 

What one verse, not in the tenth chapter, shows 
that Paul was afraid that he himself might utterly 
fail ? 

Give your own definition of liberty. 

What was Paul’s chief objection to eating meat 
that had been offered to idols ? 

Mention two or three things, not sinful in them- 
selves, that you believe it would be wrong for you to 
do, and give your reasons. 

Why are we most likely to fall when we think we 
are secure ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 19 (Neh. 1: 1-11) 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


HE last four chapters of Ezra narrate the events 
of a year and a day (Ezra 7 : 9; comp. 10: 17). 
Many of the Jews had made illegal marriages 
with the women of alien peoples living in the vicinity. 
Ezra set himself sternly to the work of dissolving 
these ma:riages, and nominally succeeded. From 
this point the record is silent concerning a period of 
nearly thirteen years. For the events of these years 
we are dependent upon inference. It was inevitable 
that Ezra’s course should result in hostilities from 
the neighboring peoples, the relatives of the dishon- 
ored women, aided by the many Jews who felt ag- 
grieved, See note on verses 2-3. 

Persons.—King Artaxerxes. There were three 
Persian monarchs of this name, commonly known 
as Longimanus, Mnemon, and Ochus, their respect- 
ive ‘first years” being 464, 404, 358 B.C. Various 
considerations prove that the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah 
is Longimanus, who has already shown an interest 
in Ezra and in Jerusalem. Nehemiah, a ve yous 
man, remarkably gifted, of a wealthy Jewish family 
(Neh. 5: 10; 8, 17-18), high in the favor of Arta- 
xerxes, with prospects before him that might gratify 
even the most unlimited ambition. is brother 
Hanani (1 : 2). 

Time.—The month that began in November, the 
twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 445 B.C. See note on 
verse I. 

Place.—Shushan, the capital of Anshan, which 
was the kingdom of Cyrus when he first appears in 
history. His successors made it a magnificent city 
(see Esth. 1 : 2; 3: 15, ete.; Dan. 8:2). They seem 
to have preferred it to Ecbatana, the proper Medo- 
Persian capital, and to Babylon, the traditional cap- 
ital for world-empire, though not at once to the exclu- 
sion of these. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—7he words of Nehemiah: This sentence 
is a title, and marks off the book of Nehemiah as a 
different literary work from Ezra, though the two 
have also for some purposes been counted as one.— 
Chislev : The ninth month of the vernal year. How- 
ever you may explain it, the following Nisan (2 : 1) is 
the month immediately after the close of the twen- 
tieth year of Artaxerxes counted vernally. 

Verses 2-3.—Out of Judah: Coming from Judah. 
Whether they were residents there does not appear. — 
That had escaped, that were left; For nearly a cen- 
tury any Jew who pleased had been at liberty to 
return to Palestine. Most of them did not return, 
because they preferred to remain where they were. 
But they had a habit of speaking of themselves as 
expatriated, as involuntary exiles, and they spoke of 
the Jews residest in Palestine as the remnant that 
had escaped.—Afliction and reproach: The ref- 
erence is to something that has befallen these people 
themselves, not to something that befel their ances- 
tors a century and a half previously.—7he wal/... 
broken down: Breached in many places. Thisis the 
proper meaning of the word that is used.—Gatves ... 
burned with ee : This is not a description of the 
fortifications as Nebuchadnezzar left them a hun- 
dred and forty-two years before, but of the result of 
recent hostilities. In the records concerning Zerub- 
babel and Ezra no fortifying of Jerusalem is men- 
tioned except by the accusers of the Jews (Ezra 4: 
12, 13, 16, 21), but it is incredible, considering the 
conditions of lawlessness then prevailing, that they 
had occupied the city without fortifying it for more 
than ninety years. The only plausible view is that 
there had n recent fighting, the result of strained 
relations with the neighboring peoples, and that the 
citizens of Jerusalem had been worsted. 

Verse 4.—TZhe God of heaven: An Aramaizing 
designation for Jehovah (see Gen. 24: 3, 7; Ezra 
1:2; Neh, 2: 4, 20, etc.).—Certain days : More than 
three months, apparently (1: 1; 2: 1).—/ fasted and 
prayed: The prayer that follows seems to be a sum- 
mary of supplications made ‘‘ day and night” (v. 6) 
for a long time, but it is none the less a good model 
for a prayer. 

Verses 5-7.—It begins with adoration and con- 
fession.— Zhe great and terrible God: Compare 
Deuteronomy 7 : 21.—Covenant and lovingkind- 
ness, etc.: Compare Deuteronomy 7: 9, etc.— Thine 
ear attentive and thine eyes — : Compare Solo- 
mon’s prayer (for example, 1 Kings 8 : 29; 2 Chron. 
6 : 40).—Day and night: Compare 1 Kings 8 : 59). 

-The children of Israel thy servants: Compare 
Isaiah 54:17; 63: 17, etc.—Confess: Compare Le- 

ticus 26 : 40-42. And soclause by clause with the 

ilire prayer. Men prayed in scriptural phrases 
then as they do now (comp. Neh. g or Dan. g).— 

‘oses: Nehemiah clearly regards Moses as the be- 

ner of the scriptures of Israel. 

Verses 8-9.—He pleads a particular promise, given 

ugh Moses, which precisely fits the existing state 
lings. Compare Leviticus 26 : 33-45, Deuteron- 
4: 25-31, 28 : 64-68, and 30: I-1v. 
rses 10-11 a.—Now these are thy servants; For 
fulfilling of this and other promises he pleads 
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Jehovah's especial interest in Israel.—And fo the 
prayer of thy servants ; It is a case of united prayer, 
though we are not told who the others are that are 
praying with Nehemiah. 

erse 114.—Grant him mercy: Grant that the 
king may treat him with tender compassion, by per- 
mitting Pan to sacrifice himself for his people. his 
is the one specific petition in the prayer, and Nehe- 
miah prayed it day after day till it was granted. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 


The saddest life of all is the one that feels no 
sorrow for others. 
<0 


Shushan, the Palace 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HERE is little resemblance between the exca- 
vated ruins of the palace of Shushan to-day and 
the view of the ‘‘ Restoration of the Palace of 

Artaxerxes Mnemon at Shushan ” shown in the Les- 
son Pieture!; but even a glimpse of a restoration 
makes more vivid the original scene, as does a view 
or a knowledge of the ruins or place. 

Nehemiah was cup-bearer to Artaxerxes in this 
palace when he obtained permission of his royal 
master to go to Jerusalem, a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles according to his probable route, in 
order to build again the walls of the city of his fath- 





1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of tencents. The set 
c ists of 13h ly printed reproductions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 2 outline maps. 
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Nehemiah 


By Alexander 


N INTERVAL of more than twelve years parts 
A Ezra’s march to Jerusalem from Nehemiah’s 
prayer. There had been much misfortune and 
violent opposition from Samaritans and other foes, and 
‘the Jews that had escaped which were left of the cap- 
tivity’ were in a sore plight. Bitter disappointment 
had shattered their bright hopes. A relative of Ne- 
hemiah’s, probably his brother, had come with others 
to Shushan, the capital, perhaps having given up the 
struggle, and had told Nehemiah, in answer to his 
eager questions, a sad story. The colonists were 
‘‘in great affliction and reproach,’ that is, their inter- 
nal condition was distressing, and they had many 
scornful enemies. ‘‘The wall of Jerusalem also is 
broken down and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire "—that description does not refer to the condition 
in which the city had been left at the captivity, but 
to some recent assault, perhaps by Samaritans. 
Nehemiah, thougl~one of the king’s ‘‘ cupbearers,” 
a high court official, had a bright flame of patriotism 
fed by religion in his heart, and the news was like a 
dagger struck into his side. With true Eastern de- 
monstrativeness, he wept and fasted for days, and, 
no doubt, was all the while maturing the resolve to 
share in, and, if possible, to relieve, his brethren’s 
woes. To fling up his position at court, and to ex- 
change its security and brilliancy for a troubled life 
at Jerusalem, was no small sacrifice. To determine 
on such a course, and to carry out the determination. 
would take a strong man and a devout man. His 
devotion was the secret of his strength, and his first 
step in putting his resolve into act was this prayer of 
his. In it we see the Old Testament spirit of devo. 
tion at its highest, and the comparison and contrast 
with Christian prayer is most instructive. 
We note, first, the commencing invocation in verse 
5. The suppliant gazes on God and heartens himself 
to pray by the contemplation of his character. 
He clasps the sacred name of Jehovah, with its im- 
plications of eternal, absolute Being and of special 
nearness to Israel. He blends with that Name the 
other which we find frequently in Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, as used by others than lowe, and expressing 
God's elevation. He lays hold of the divine Omnipo- 
tence as expressed in ‘‘El,” which means God as 
strong, and by which He is addressed as the object 
of reverential awe. He pierces deeper irto that 
great Nature when he blends with these attributes 
of elevation and power the thoughts of faithfulness 
to His covenant and mercy. And he comes very near 
the specially Christian attitude when he signalizes 
God's disposition as merciful, and describes a devout 
man’s disposition as loving Him, and for love’s sake 
keeping His commandments. Nor is that the only 
reciprocity in the relations of God and man, for He 
‘*keeps” covenant with them that ‘‘keep his com- 
mandments.” 
Such was the highest conception that ‘‘ holy men 
of old” formed of God. What splendid devotion, 
faith and courage it nourished! Yet how far it is be- 
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ers. After an absence of twelve years, Nehemiah 
returned again to Shushan, but only for a short stay. 

Shushan was one of the three principal cities of 
the Persians during the reigns of Xerxes and Arta- 
xerxes, the other two being Ecbatana and Babylon. 
Shushan was in the province of Elam, a hundred 
miles north of the Persian Gulf. It was, besides be- 
ing a royal residence, a treasure city, and its wealth 
was enormous. 

Susa, as Shushan was sometimes called, was cap- 
tured by Assurbanapal in 660 B.C. Intime it became 
a part of Babylonia, and was later included in the 
Persian Empire through the conquest of Cyrus, It 
was about one hundred years after this conquest 
that ‘‘ Nehemiah’s Prayer” was offered. After an 
interval of another hundred years Alexander the 
Great, in his invasion, took Shushan and its treasure 
store. 

The city was plundered in 315 B.C. by Antigonus, 
one of Alexander's generals, and from that date 
steadily declined. The circumference of the ruins 
now measures several miles, the débris and mounds 
extending 6,000 feet in one direction, and 4,500 feet 
in another, 

Aside from the reference to Shushan in the lesson 
text in Nehemiah, and its appearance in the vision 
related by Daniel (8 : 2), the city is biblically men- 
tioned cule in the Book of Esther, where the palace 
of Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, was the scene of those re- 
markable events, studied two weeks ago, which 
resulted in the slaying of eight hundred Persians by 
the — in the palace itself, about thirty years after 
the Persian conquest. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Men are always at their best when they forget 
themselves. 


. 


s Prayer 
McLaren, D.D. 


low what we know of him, when we gaze on him in the 
face of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth, and when we lift our hearts to him, not 
only as ‘‘the God of heaven,” great and terrible, but 
as ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven”! Well for us 
if our devout love and trust are as much in advance 
of Nehemiah’s as our knowledge of God is. He 
knew but syllables of the name, which the fathers 
heard oe divers portions and in divers manners.” 
We have heard it spoken fully once and once for all 
in a Son. 

We note, next, the prayer for a hearing and the 
confession of sin (vs. 6, 7). Looking on God as he is 
revealed sends a man to look at himself. It is the 
thought of God’s great love to us that convicts us 
most sharply of our faults towards him. Penitence 
is not produced by the dread of punishment half so 
surely or so deeply as by the heart-melting sense of 
God's love. And the sense of sin which thus springs 
from the contemplation of God, leads to the cry that 
God would hear and see the prayer of those who, 
sinful as they feel themselves, are still his servants. 
His great Name gives access with confidence, even 
while it flings revealing light on sin. . 

The substance of the confession is notable. Nehe- 
miah does not merge himself in his fellows, for the 
consciousness of sin must be ever personal; but 
neither does he separate himself from his fellows, for 
the sense of sin must be not only personal, and each 
has his part in the common transgressions. Nehe- 
miah measured himself and his brethren by the 
standard available at that time, ‘‘the command- 
ments... which thou commandedst thy servant 
Moses.” His confession was of breaches of positive 
statutes, and mainly of overt acts. Jesus Christ’s 
revelation has made the conception of sin both more 
wide and more deep. It shifts the center, as it were, 
from conduct to inward character, and includes the 
‘*neglect of any known duty,” as well as the trans- 
gression of any known law. 

We note, again, the reminder to God of his prom- 
ise. Israel fad not kept ‘‘the word which thou 
commandedst thy servant Moses;"” but Nehemiah 
believes that, notwithstanding, God is bound : by 
‘the word that thou commandedst thy servant 
Moses."" The words in verses 8, 9 are not exactly 
found in any one passage; but Deuteronomy 30: 
1-4 is the basis for much of them. It is when we 
can take a promise for the substance of our prayer 
that we can be sure that our prayer is bead. e 
pray best when we catck up the arrows that God has 
discharged downwards and shoot them back again 
at his throne. God's promise is the thunder, our 
prayer is the after-clap. 

In verse 10 Nehemiah puts himself and his brethren 
under the cover of God's promise. By confession, 
such as his prayer contained, they had fulfilled its 
condition of returning to God, and therefore had a 
right to claim his fulfilment of his promise. They 
were ‘‘thy people,” and so had a claim on him. 
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And his own past acts gave them a claim. God will 
not contradict himself. His past is the prophecy and 
guarantee of his future. We often weary in well- 
doing, and our having helped some man so often is 
a reason for not helping him any more. But God's 
wealth is inexhaustible, as are his patience and for- 
giveness, and just because he has been with us in 
six. troubles, we may confidently reckon that he will 
not leave us in the seventh. ‘‘ These are thy people 
whom thou hast redeemed "—therefore thou wilt still 
redeem. 

Finally, we note the particular prayer to which all 
the agen leads up. In general terms, Nehemiah 
prays that the petitions of himself and of those who 
“delight to fear thy name” may be heard—a beauti- 
ful Old Testament designation for true worshipers, 
as those in whom are blended tue two apparently 
opposite feelings of delight and fear. Particularly 
he prays for that which lay heavy on his heart at the 
time, success in his — to the king. His com- 
munion with God had lifted him so high that Arta- 
xerxes, in all his greatness and decisive influence 
ever Nehemiah, had dwindled to be ‘‘this man,” 
whose will God could direct as a peasant could guide 
the rills that irrigated his fields. When he prayed 
to God, he approached the real source of power. 
The answer to that prayer would determine the 
answer to his request to Artaxerxes. Prayer to God 
was a reality. Petition to the king was, in a real 
sense, but a form. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Confession ts no small part of cure. 


ae 
In the Lands of the Lessons 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


(To be used in connection with the maps furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, to cents for a set of 13 pic- 
tures and 2 maps for the Fourth Quarter.) 


HE two locations in this lesson are Jerusalem, 
whence Hanani came to Nehemiah, and Shu- 
shan or Susa, the capital of the Persian empire, 

and the home of Nehemiah, as the cupbearer to the 
king. 

In order to show these two locations, it may be 
desirable at least to draw the Mediterranean Sea, the 
land of Palestine, Jerusalem, the river Euphrates, 
the river Tigris, and Shushan, about one hundred 
miles northeast of the junction of the two rivers. 


Soutn Orancg, N, J. 


Sympathy is a blessing only as it blossoms into 
service. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
=S=:-:. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


ANANI, one oF My BRETHREN, CAME, HE 
AND CERTAIN MEN OUT OF JUDAH” — 
thirty years past tens of thousands of Syrians 
have been scattered all over America. They have 
been deported thither, not by a Nebuchadnezzar, but 
by the notion that a living, and even wealth, are 
easily secured in the new world. Mendicant priests 
and other persons, claiming connection with Syrian 
ecclesiastical institutions, have lately made journeys 
to America, as Hanani and certain men out of Judah 
made to Shushan, the palace, in Elam, called on their 
brethren there, represented their needs (more or less 
connected with religion), and return to Syria with 
substantial financial aid; and such work still goes on. 
It is true no Syrian-American has as yet been found 
to leave an influential post in America, as Nehemiah 
did in Shushan the palace, and return to Palestine 
tocarry on reforms, but sums of money—hard-earned, 
too—have been sent by Syrians in America to help 
ecclesiastical establishments in Syria. 

‘Tur Gop or Heaven” (5).—Six hours’ ride from 
where I write is a Druse village called Baal-Shemai. 
The form of the name is Syriac, and ee wwf means 
‘*The Lord of Heaven.” The Druse inhabitants take 
no interest in and know nothing about the antiquity 
of the place, but when the spade of the foreign ex- 
cavators shall visit Baal-Shemai, as it doubtless will, 
the scholar’s knowledge of the significance of the 
phrase ‘‘ God of Heaven” will assuredly increase. 

** Now I was CuPBEARER TO THE KING " (11). —Arabic 
renders it Sakian-dil-Madik (Waterer to the king). 
If the prohibition and total abstinence law of the 
prophet Muhammad has not made the liquor traffic 
and the use of intoxicating drinks impossible, it 
has certainly made them unlawful and disrepu- 
table. If a Muhammadan takes part in the illicit 
trade, or drinks a glass of wine, he must do it in the 
dark, and at a very great religious, political, and 
social risk. Hence it is that the cupbearer does not 
appear in the court of a Muhammadan potentate. 
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Nevertheless, the /#/anjy, which I should translate 
‘*tobacco procurer and administrator,” who attends 
the person of a prince in Syria, is a relic and re- 
minder of the cupbearer of an ancient king. But it 
happens that the Syrian-Druse religion proscribes 
the use of tobacco as emphatically as Muhammadan- 
ism does intoxicating drinks, and therefore a Druse 
= may not have a —— any more than a cup- 

arer, but instead has a Aahwajy. The business of 
this courtier is to provide, prepare, and serve the 
coffee to his master and master’s visitors and guests, 
thus suggesting the function of the cupbearer and 
the /##an7y in non-Druse courts. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria, 
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The Lord's work never suffers by waiting for 
the Lord's leading. 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE words of Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah 
(v. 1). Whether he knows it or not, whether 
he purposes it or not, every man who speaks 

at all is constantly exposing his soul to his fellows 
by what he says. Let his words be recorded or 
remembered for a few days, or even hours, and a 
trained student of human nature will know what 
sort of a man he is by them as certainly as a 
scientist can tell to what species an animal be- 
longs by its bleaching bones. These words of Ne- 
hemiah reveal a splendid soul. It is impossible 
to doubt the dignity and nobility of his manhood. 
He was a true patriot, a loyal friend, a devout wor- 
shiper. Such, then, is the value and significance of 
our daily speech. You cannot overestimate it. You 
do not know at what moment you may utter a sen- 
tence that will live forever in the mind of a hearer to 
make him admire or scorn you ; to help him to be 
good, or assist him to do evil. ‘‘ You do not love 
yellow !"" exclaimed a friend who was showing me 
some wall papers fora north bedroom. ‘' Why the 
sunlight is yellow. Every one should love that most 
primitive and universal color.” If I live a hundred 
years I shall not forget those words. They made an 
epoch in my study of nature. 

And it came to pass, when I heard these words, 
that I sat down and wept...and I fasted and 
prayed (v. 4). There are certain experiences in which 
it is inevitable that men (unless monstrously per- 
verted) will burst into tears, spurn food, and resort to 
supplication to the divine Being. They may say that 
they will not, but they always do. Let certain experi- 
ences come, and that order of emotions and activities 
will follow as unavoidably as shadows follow moving 
substances. If tears and loss of appetite are a part 
of our nature, is praying any less so? When we up- 
root the former we shall the latter, but not before. 
Nehemiah did not weep and fast and pray because 
he wanted to, but because he hadto. Prayer was a 
necessity long before it was an ecclesiastical usage. 
Humanity will not be greatly improved by reformers 
who try to stop our weeping and fasting and pray- 
ing. Itisa heaven-ordained cycle of emotions and 
actions. 

While I confess the sins of the children of Israel 
(v. 6). It would be a superficial criticism to say that 
Nehemiah was going beyond his prerogatives in con- 
fessing the sins of his nation, on the ground ‘that 
every man has sins enough of his own to confess, 
and cannot, any way, confess the sins of another, 
much less of a great people.” Beyond all question, 
we not only can, but ought, to be so closely identi- 
fied with our community and our country as to feel 
the guilt-responsibility for the sin of the body politic. 
The sins of your city are yours, and the sins of my 
city are mine. We are all implicated. It is because 
we are not better that our country is not better. This 
cannot be disproved with asneer. Every great re- 
form movement is its witness. All restorations of 
races and peoples have begun in the sorrow of indi- 
viduals for national sins. 

Yet will 1 gather themy.9). Is it true that this 
infinite and eternal Spirit is so full of compassion ? 
‘* If ye return unto me, and keep my commandments 
and do them, though your outcasts were in the utter- 
most part of the heavens, yet will I gather them 
from thence, and will bring them unto the place 
that I have chosen.” Imagine that radiant en- 
ergy of love, rushing out into the measureless 
universe like sunbeams, and gathering into the gates 
of the heavenly city all the wanderers of all the ages, 
with the passion of a mother who assembles a scat- 
tered brood of children after an earthquake or a con- 
flagration! Is this indeed the real essence of the 
divine nature? Then, for one, I’m glad I am alive. 

Who delight to fear thy name (v. 11). Strange, 
isn’t it? elight in fear! Glad to be afraid! 
‘*Whew!” says Little Bill, incredulously. But 
there are fears and’ fears. There is a fear that is 
agony, and a fear that is bliss. There is a state of 
mind (as when one stands at the base of a moun- 
tain; on the shore of an ocean, under the dome of a 
cathedral, in the presence of a new-born babe) which 
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is rapture. We seem lifted out of ourselves, borne 
aloft, carried away into the infinities, and placed in 
the presence of the eternal. Our souls are subdued. 
Our sense of individuality is almost extinguished. 
We tremble, but with joy. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Those whom He has redeemed from death he will 
rescue in danger. ; 
‘te 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Love for the Old Home 


ANANI, one of my brethren, came, he and cer- 
tain men out of Judah, etc. (v. 2). Mr. Christie 
Murray, writing of the old Australian settlers, 

relates a touching incident, which shows how, after a 
long life of exile, they still pined for home and old 
England. When his ship left Plymouth Sound, a 
good deal of mud adhered to the anchor. After it 
was dried, he broke off a bit, declaring, half in jest 
and half in earnest, that this piece of English earth 
should go with him around the world. In Australia 
he showed it to a white-haired sanchman among the 
hills. The old man eyed it wistfully. ‘‘Give it to 
me,” he said at last. ‘* You will see old England 
again; I never shall. I would value that bit of earth 
more than diamonds.” Mr. Murray gave it to him, 
and continued his journey. When he came back, 
months later, he found that the old man had ridden 
more than a hundred miles to a settlement to buy a 
gay little plush stand and a glass case in which to 
preserve his treasure. This story is like another 
which a traveler tells of the hut of a Moravian mis- 
sionary in the most northern human settlement within 
the Arctic Cirele. -He- says that he observed, sus- 
pended over the fireplace like a holy relic, a piece of 
rough, unbarked wood. He looked at it curiously. 
The Dane touched it with reverence. ‘It is a bit 
of the old oak-tree at home,” he said, his eyes full of 
tears. A genuine man, though he stand in the king’s 
alace like Nehemiah, has a tender place in his heart 
or the old home. 


The Persistent Cry is Heard 


I sat down and wept, and mourned certain days ; 
and I fasted and prayed _— the God of heaven, 
and said, I beseech thee, O Jehovah, etc. (vs. 4-10). 
I have seen somewhere the story of a woman who 
lived on the seashore in the Isle of Wight, where 

ueen Victoria had her favorite home. One night 
this woman thought that she heard, during a terrible 
storm, a cry for — She listened, and the cry was 
repeated. She could not be mistaken. Between the 
pauses of the storm, there it was, the piercing cry of 
endangered mariners. She dressed hastily ; she 
roused the beach-men. The life-boat was launched, 
and, with the blessing of God, the storm-beaten crew 
were rescued. Have we the same constancy and 
persistency in prayer as were shown by that ship- 
wrecked crew ? 


Pleading Former Favors 

Now these are thy servants and thy people,whom 
thou hast redeemed by thy great power, and by thy 
strong hand. O Lord, I beseech thee, let now thine 
ear be attentive, etc. (vs. 10, 11). Plutarch tells us 
that on one occasion the Rhodians found it necessar 
to appeal to the Romansforhelp. One of their lead- 
ers suggested that they should plead the good turns 
they had done for Rome. But another argued that 
that was a plea difficult to make strong enough, very 
liable to be disputed, and not at all likely to influence 
so powerful a people as the Romans, whe would not 
care to consider themselves to be debtors to so puny 
a state as that of Rhodes. A wiser counsellor led 
them to take up another line of argument, which was 
me yg | successful. They pleaded the favors 
which in former times the Romans had bestowed 
upon them, and urged these as reasons why a great 
nation should not cast off a needy people for whom 
it had already done so much. Nehemiah acts on 
the same logic, and pleads God’s former favors to his 
people. 
Needed his Friend’s Prayer 

The supplication of a righteous man avatileth 
much (Golden Text). An eloquent and scholarly 
minister, who had been president of a college for a 
number of years, was raised to the office of a bishop. 
On taking leave of the faculty and employees con- 
nected with the college, he asked the old colored 
janitor, who was a pious and godly man, to remem- 

rt him in his prayers. The humble old man natu- 
rally replied that he had more need for those of 
the bishop. ‘‘ Yes, Sam,” replied the bishop, ‘‘ and 
I need pee too, for I am now entering into a work 
where I shall meet with a great many new and un- 
expected temptations.” 

Nyack, N. ¥ 
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Faith faces the worst facts, and from the Father's 
face argues the best ending. 











LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 16 (Neb. 1: 1-11) 








The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
One of God’s Noblemen 


1. A Man of Rank and Riches : 
1 was in Shushan the palace (1). 
1 was cupbearer to the king (11). 
Not many mightv, not many noble (1 Cor. 1 : 26). 
Charge them that are rich (1 Tim, 6: 17, 18). 
2. A Lover of His People : 
l asked... concerning the Jews (2-4). 


Why should not my countenance be vad? (Neh. 2: 1-3.) 
They shall yn that love thee (Psa. 122 : 6). 

We wept when we remembered Zion (Psa. 137 : 1-6). 
For Zion's sake will | not hold my peace (Isa. 62: 1). 


3- A Man of Prayer : 


1 fasted and prayed, ... O Jehovah (4-7). 
So I prayed to the God of heaven (Neh. 2: 4). 
We made our prayer unto our God (Neh. 4: 9). 


If my people . . . humble themselves (2 Chron, 7 : 14, 15). 
Let as lift up our heart... unto God (Lam. 3: 41). 


4- A Self-Denying Worker : 

Send me... unto the city... may build (Neh. 2: 5). 
We have left our own. . . followed thee (Luke 18 : 28-30). 
Hateth his life .. . shall keep it (John 12: 25). 

1 hold not my life of any account (Acts 20: 24). 

s- A Man of Practical Purpose : 

Let us rise up and build (Neh. 2: 17, 18). 

I am doing a great work (Neh. 6 : 3). 

Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9: ro). 

Thine eye be single... . body. .. — (Matt. 6 : 22). 


« My meat... to accomplish his work (John 4 : 34). 
% 
No man is fil to be in a palace who can forget his 
people. 
a 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Mon@ay.—Nen. £ . 0 ws ttt 
pi. Re SE ee ee 
Wednesday.—Neh. 2:9-20..... .. . Resolve to build 
‘Thursday.—Lev. 26: 40-46 ........ . . The promise 
Friday.—Deut. 90: 1-10. ..... Far-reaching deliverance 
Saturday.—Dan. 9: 3-15 . .... ... . «Daniel's prayer 
Sunday.—Psalm 80. ...... . .. . Prayer in adversity 


. Nehemiah’s prayer 
Request granted 


The darkest ways become plain when spread 
before the light of the throne. 


ad 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. Who was Nehemiah? Where was he 
at this time? What was his office? Where 

was Nehemiah’s heart while his body was in the 
palace? Was Jerusalem prospering at that time? 
What was the condition of her walls and gates? 
When Nehemiah heard these tidings, what did he 
do? He began to ong For how long did he con- 
tinue to pray before he got any‘answer? For four 
months. Did Nehemiah pray that some one else 
might have the chance to make sacrifices for Jeru- 
salem? No, he prayed that he might have this 
chance himself. For what did Nehemiah pray spe- 
cifically? That the king might give him permission 
to leave his easy position and go to harder work for 
the sake of the welfare of Jerusalem. (Make this 
very clear to the school.) id Nehemiah do any- 
thing else but pray? No, not yet, excepting that he 
got others to unite in prayer with him. 

Now put on the board the telegraph poles and 
wires that you see in the diagram. At the left hand 


GOD 
ELP 








JERUSALEM 
NEED 











lower corner put the words Jerusalem and Need. 
Where could help come from? Only from God. Put 
at the upper right hand corner the words God and 
Help. And what did we see Nehemiah do? We 
saw him pray for four months. Put down the word 
‘*Pray.” Yes, prayer is the Christian's telegraph. 
His is the need, and with God is help. So let him 
pray, and not give up until God gives him deliver- 
ance. Wipe out now the word “Jerusalem,” and 
put in its place the word ‘‘My.”’ Then talk to the 
scholars for a little about this matter of private 
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prayer and its great privilege, and also call their at- 
tention to the fact that Nehemiah prayed not so 
much for himself as for others, and for a good chance 
to make sacrifices for their welfare. 


New York CIty. 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The following black-and-white lantern slides are sug- 
gested for use in connection with this lesson. Where the 
electric lantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information, address Ihe Sunday School Times Company. 


Restoration of the Palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon at Shushan, 
Ruins of Susa (Shushan). 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs °’) 


** Sweet hour of prayer !"’ 

** Revive thy work, O Lord.”’ 

** Another dav begun |" 

** Approach, my soul, the mercy 
seat.” 

**O Thou that hearest prayer."’ 

‘* Prayer is the soul's sincere de- 


Psalm 137 : 1-4. 
(204 : I-4. 294 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 103 : 14, 15. 
(147: 3. 210: 4, 5.) 
Psalm 106 : 5, 34-36. 
(153: 4-7. 218: 1, 30, 32.) 
Psalm 88 : 1-5. 


sire."’ (120: 1-3. 176: 1-3.) 
‘The world is very evil."’ Psalm 130 : 1-5. 
** My faith looks up to thee."’ (193: 1-4. 281; 1-5.) 


% 
No prayer can be wholly in the third person, 


|Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Quarter’s Thought: God’s Goodness and Care over 
His People. He Careth for You. 


Lesson Material: God’s Goodness 
Nehemiah’s Prayer. 


Lesson Teaching: God Hears and Answers Prayer. 


Golden Text: “The Effectual Fervent. Prayer of a 
Righteous Man Availeth Much.” 


OTE.—The review of Esther and Ezra’s prayer 
afford an appropriate introduction to this les- 
son on prayer. 

Do you remember that when the lives of Esther 








in Answering 


and her people were in danger they fasted for three 
days and prayed before she made her entreaty to the 
king ? (Read Esther 4: 16, and recall the incidents.) 


Did it do any good? (Review results.) Her prayer 
was answered, and their lives were saved. (Write 
Prayer in the center of the diagram, and in one cor- 
ner the word Esther’s). 

Before Ezra and his band started back to Jerusa- 
lem what did they do? (Read Ezra 8:23.) Near 
the river for a few days they fasted and prayed that 
God’s Good Hand might Guide and Guard them dur- 
ing the long journey. Did it do any good? (Read 
Ezra 8: 31, and add Ezra’s.) That prayer was an- 
swered, too. 

Many were absent during vacation, but I think 
somebody remembers about Hezekiah’s prayer and 
the answer. (Recall the lesson of July 9.) 

Such things happened so often that the Bible verse 
chosen for our Golden Text says, ‘‘ The effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
Those are long words, but they are easy to under- 
stand, for they mean the earnest prayer of a good 
man—like Ezra, or a good woman, tike a ise~ataits 
or helps much. Those were not selfish prayers, for 
they prayed for others as well as themselves. 


LEsson. 


Some time afterward another man, Nehemiah 
{write it), prayed about the same people,—the Jews. 
Esther had prayed for their lives, Ezra had prayed for 
their safety. Nearly thirteen years had passed since 
Ezra’s journey to Jerusalem. The Jews who remained 
in Shushan often wondered how their friends were get- 
ting along in Jerusalem. It was not easy to send 
letters, for there were no railroads, but sometimes a 
messenger came, (Refer to our interest in relatives 
and friends who live at a distance, or are away, as 
during the summer vacation. How we welcome let- 
ters! How glad we are for good news! How anx- 
ious we feel if we hear they are in trouble ! ) 

One day Nehemiah, who lived in the king’s palace 
in Shushan (show the Times Picture), overheard 
some men talking in the Hebrew language, and 
learned that they had just come from Jerusalem, so 
he asked them about that city and his friends. The 
story is written in this book of Nehemiah in the Bible, 
just between the stories of Ezra and Esther (show it). 
I will read what they said (vs. 2, 3). Just as we feel 
sorry over bad news, so Nehemiah sat down and 
wept and mourned certain days, but that didn’t help 
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much. Nehemiah believed that God hears and an- 
swers prayer, so, like Esther and Ezra, he fasted and 
crap before the God of heaven, and this is his 
prayer. (Read and explain.) He cunfessed that 
they had done wrong, and because they had not kept 
the commandments they had been scattered among 
the nations. Like Ezra, he believed that God’s strong 
hand had kept them (v. 10), and because of God's 
oodness Nehemiah prayed for God's help once more, 
Bo you think his prayer did any g ? God an- 
swered b geen | Nehemiah go to Jerusalem himself 
to help Ezra and the people. It was not easy for 
him to get away, for he was the king’s cupbearer, 
who helped to wait upon the king. The king noticed 
his anxious face, and asked what was the matter. 
(Show the Picture Roll.) Nehemiah told him about 
the broken walls of Jerusalem, and how he wanted 
to go and build them. The king asked how long it 
would take, and gave permission. Then Nehemiah 
asked for letters to other kings, and to the keeper of 
the king’s forest, and the king granted them (chap. 
2: 7, 8). God's good hand was over Nehemiah 
(chap. 2: 8, 18), as it had been over Ezra, and he 
made the journey safely (2: 11). After resting three 
days, he and a few friends went by night to examine 







































































































the wall. (Read 2: 1216), Then he planned to re- 
build it. nother lesson will tell us how they got 
along. 


We have learned how God answered the prayers of 
Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah. He cares just as 
much for our prayers, and is just as ready to answer 
them. For our class the Golden Text means, ‘‘ The 
earnest prayer of a little child helps much.’’ In this 
other corner we will put My for each one of us,—my 
prayer. 

But children, God gave each one of these people 
something to do to help answer their prayers. It 
wasn't easy for Esther to go unbidden before the 
king to plead for the a. It wasn’t easy for 
Ezra to lead thousands of people on that long, hard 
journey. Nehemiah found there was much hard 
work to be done to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
Often, in answer to prayer, God sends work for his 
children todo. If we are soanxious about our friends 


NEHEMIAH’S MY 





PRAYER 
ESTHER'S 


that we pray about them, God will show us some 
way of helping them. As long as Nehemiah sat 
down and wept and mourned he couldn't help much, 
but when he was ready for hard work God showed 
him what to do, and cared for him while he did it. 


EZRA'S 











** Saviour, bless a little child, 
Teach my heart the way to thee ; 
Make it gentle, good, and mild, 
Loving Saviour, care for me. 


** Dear Jesus, hear me, 
Hear thy little child to-day ; 
Hear, © hear me, 
Hear me, when I fray.’’ 


Peroria, ILL. 


‘se 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU are to have three lessons in which Nehemiah 
is the central figure. Study those traits in him 
which are attractive to high-minded youth, and 

aim so to present them as to impress his personality 
on your pupils. Ask yourself why he was a favorite 
with the king and queen of Persia, how in a ~~ 
nent position in an alien court he held himself true 
to the Hebrew ideal, kept alive a passionate devo- 
tion to his country, inspired and maintained the 
loyalty of the Jews to himself as their leader, suc- 
cessfully resisted the opposition of selfish politicians, 
defeated their intrigues, restored the Jewish state to 
a good degree of prosperity in accord with its 
noblest traditions, and prepared the way for the 
Messiah's coming through it. Consider how far 
these traits of his character are imitable by young 
perenne. and aim so to show them to your pupils that 

e will remain in their minds a living hero, and thus 
be seen as a knight of the twentieth century. For ° 
this first lesson draw in your mind a series of pic- 
tures of Nehemiah in these successive situations: 

At the Persian Court. Describe the office of cup- 
bearer (v. 11)—a trusted private attendant in the 
royal household. Read 2: 1-8, and note that his 
cheerful. presence had always been welcome to the 
king (v. 1) as of one who appreciated the position he 
held, intelligently and thoroughly interested in meet- 
ing its requirements. Point out the response to his 
devotion in the solicitude of the king because of the 
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anxiety he could not conceal (v. 2), arfd the willing- 
ness of both king and queen to relieve it, though at 
the cost of several months’ absence from his duties. 

Show that the man who does his best to honor the 
position in which he is placed for the time does far 
more than his official service. Joseph, Daniel, Ezra, 
and -Nehemiah represented among foreign peoples a 
dependent race. They did not spend their time de- 
nouncing the oppression and exposing the sins of the 
oppressors of their people. They made themselves 
as useful as possible to those whom they served, and 
thus served their race. The Persian king found the 
Jew Nehemiah so helpful and lovable that he loved 
to honor the Jewish people. Every person repre- 
sents his country to its citizens and to foreigners. 
Booker Washington is an example of a member of a 
dependent race who seeks to make it most useful to 
the whole nation. The true patriot, wherever he 
finds himself, gives men his best. 

Receiving News of His Own Country. Ninety 
— had passed since the first company of exiles 
nad gone to rebuild Jerusalem. They had all died. 
The spirit of the prophets in them had died out. 
Nehemiah, a young Jew far distant from his own 
land, an inheritor of wealth (5 : 14-18), and in a high 
position where he lived, apparently had not awak- 
ened to the wretched condition of his countrymen in 
Judah. The news brought to him by his brother and 
other men who had come from that land, startled him 
into realizing that his race and he were one. Their 
miseries were his (2 : 3). 

Nehemiah was a true type of a patriot. Rich, 
honored, in agreeable business, when he learned 
that his country was in peril and perishing, a brood- 
ing anguish possessed him till he found*the way to 
give himself for it. 

Praying for His Country. For four long months 
(1: I-4; 2: 1) the greatness of the need of his people 
pressed on him with the conviction that their help 
must first come from God. He had an exalted idea 
of God, ‘‘the great and terrible.’’; a consciousness of 
intimate relation with him ‘‘that keepeth covenant 
and lovingkindness with them that love him”; a 
conviction of his duty to know and keep the com- 
mandments of God (v. 5) and faith that he would 
answer prayer (v. 6). Nehemiah was not blind to 
the sins of his people. He confessed their corrupt 
dealing and law breaking, their dishonor to the prin- 
ciples they had professed to believe (vs. 6, 7). But 
he was not a mere impassioned critic of his nation. 
He shared their guilt. He made his confession spe- 
cific. ‘*‘We have sinned against thee. Yea, I and 
my father’s house have sinned.” He believed that 
repentance and return to God would bring blessing 
to the nation, as turning away from him had brought 
disaster, for God had said so (vs. 8, 9). 

Faith in God, faith in one’s country, and the exer- 
cise of that faith mgm and constantly to bring 
the nation into peace with God, make the patriot. 
No one who prays for his country in Nehemiah’s 
spirit will speak abusively of it. No sane man who 
seeks glory for his country will be indifferent to the 
fear of God in its behalf. 

Praying and Purposing for Himself. Nehemiah 
could not have prayed as he did for his country if he 
had not been ready to devote to its service his 
wealth, his official position, and his life. He asked 
for himself only that he might serve it successfully. 
The favor of the king was the first thing required 
for the restoration of Jerusalem. Nehemiah’s peti- 
tion was that he might win that man’s support 
(v. 11). 

The patriot does not think lightly of hfs pos- 
sessions and life, because he is ready to sacrifice 
them for the public good. He would make them 
useful to the utmost. Nehemiah might have re- 
signed his office and rushed off to Jerusalem alone 
after he had asked God to help him. Not being a 
fanatic, he devoted his intelligence as well as his 

ssessions to his country’s welfare. This noble 
Jewish patriot had the qualities to be desired for all 
true citizens. 


BosTon. 


= 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Awakening of Nehemiah 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Neh. 1 and 2). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The student of Judaism and of the two centuries 
following the exile comes to realize the great impor- 
tance of the Israel abroad. Scattered, as this larger 
share of the real Israel was, over the great empire 
of Persia, and wherever there was commercial oppor- 
tunity, it gained a noteworthy place in the adminis- 
trative and political work of that era. 

Nehemiah was not an isolated example of the dis- 
tinction won by men of his race, although he was an 
exception to the ordinary rule. The vivid narrative 
which opens the book of Nehemiah makes it clear 
that he occupied a place of unusual importance and 
trust. He was cupbearer to the sovereign of Persia, 
an office nresupposing the confidence of the king and 
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his personal liking. A cupbearer had every oppor- 
tunity for self-aggrandizement. He could hardly 
fail to attain wealth and honor in view of the free- 
dom with which such: favors were granted by the 
sovereign to his favorites. 

But Nehemiah was both a loyal servant of the king 
and a true son of Israel: When the pitiable helpless- 
ness of his countrymen ‘dwelling at Jerusalem was 
made known to him at Susa by a deputation which 
doubtless appealed for his powerful influence, he 
took the matter to heart, and wrestled over it in 

rayer for days. At last his mind became clear. 
le was determined to go to Jerusalem and help his 
ople, if his king permitted. He waited some time 
or the opportune moment, meanwhile considering 
his plans with care. His opportunity came suddenly. 
The king noted one day his preoccupation, although 
Nehemiah had tried to conceal his feelings, and asked 
the reason. Nehemiah replied truthfully (2:3). His 
plea touched the king, who asked what he wished. 
it was Nehemiah’s opening. Humanly speaking, 
success depended upon what he said next. ft means 
much that (v. 4) he = up a silent petition to God to 
guide his speech. hen he boldly asked to be made 
the governor of Judah with authority to rebuild the 
city walls, and permission to secure materials freely. 
rmed with God’s and the king’s approval, Nehe- 
miah could wee | cope with those who were his 
natural foes. Diplomat and gentleman that he was, 
no less than a far-sighted, faith-filled, energetic leader 
and ruler of men, he could laugh at their wiles. 

Like astatesman, Nehemiah looked over his ground 
before declaring his policy. He carefully surveyed 
the condition of Jerusalem, made up his mind, called 
an assembly, made a burning appeal, and united all 
in an enthusiastic effort to rehabilitate their beloved 
city. 


<_0 
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II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A capital character sketch of Nehemiah is drawn 
by Hunter in volume II of ‘* After the Exile.’’ Kent's 
** History of the Jewish People” (pp. 167-171) is also 
very good in portrayal ; likewise Stanley's ‘‘ Jewish 
Church.” Ryle’s Commentary (pp. 145-171) throws 
light on every detail. Wade's ‘‘ Old Testament His- 
tory” is very brief (pp. 479-481), but good. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Discussion. 


1. The Israel Abroad. (1.) How did it compare 
in importance with the Jerusalem community, and in 
what respects? 

2. Nehemiah's Importance. (2.) What gave a cup- 
bearer such influence? (3.) Were his countrymen 
right in appealing to him for help as the one possible 
man ? 

3. How Nehemiah Received the Appeal. (4.) For 
what really did the deputation appeal, both in what 
they said and in what was implied? (5.) How did 
Nehemiah deal with the problem thrust upon his 
conscience ? 

4. His Opportunity with the King. (6.) How was 
it that he had the chance to ask for the powers of a 
od ond at Jerusalem? (7.) How did he exhibit his 

arsightedness and wisdom ? 

5. Hits Measures at Jerusalem. (8.) What was 
his first act after reaching Jerusalem ? (9.) How did 
he gain the enthusiastic support of the people ? 

6. His Personality. (10.) Compare Nehemiah 
and Ezra. What were the dominant values of each ? 


IV. Leapinc THOvuGHT. 


One who is conscious of God’s leadership, and waits 
for his direction, can well be brave and resourceful. 
** The good hand of my God’”’ was a talisman indeed. 

Boston. 
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The Historians’ History of the World“ 


HERE has been a curious alternation in the pro- 
duction of books of history within the last cen- 
tury. Two generations or more ago, many gen- 

eral histories of the world were being written. Then 
came a period when almost all historical study and 
writing was devoted to relatively short epochs in the 
history of individual countries. Latterly we have 
entered again upon a period when alongside of books 
of detailed investigation there are in SS or have 
been lately produced, a poe ape arge number of 
works of general history, both of nations and of the 
whole world. More than a dozen conspicuous works of 
this kind bear the imprint of the present year or of one 
of the last ten years, in America, England, Germany, 
or France. any are the devices by which such 
general histories are constructed. In asmall num- 
ber of cases, they*are the production of single indi- 
vidual writers, but mostly they are composite. The 
co-operation of many authors is ordinarily requisite 
to cover, with any pretensions to scholarship, the 
vast field of human history, or even the long story of 
any one nation’s life. 

In one such series, each volume, or couple of vol- 
umes, has been entrusted to a separate writer; in 
another, each period; in another, each country. In 
one general history, the various aspects of each 
period have been divided among special students; in 
another, history is conceived of geographically, and 
each author has been given the task of describing 
human institutions and human occurrences on some 
rer tract of the world’s surface. 

¢ Historians’ History of the World \s second 
to none of these in the ingenuity of the plan on 
which it {s constructed. It is made up of extracts 
from a vast number of historical works, pieced and 
linked together by a supervising editor, and con- 
trolled to some degree in its statement of facts and 
opinions by the oversight of certain ‘' contributors 
and editorial revisers.” These contributors have 
also occasionally added something of their own. 
The plan of the book has, in the main, been skilfully 
carried out. The joints between different men’s 
work are not conspicuous, and the short, direct quo- 
tations are often apt and effective. The reference 
letters are frequentlyeused with unnecessary and 
annoying iteration, when the name of the author who 
is being quoted is already given. The printing, 
paper, and binding are good, though the illustrations 
are neither very well selected nor, in the case of 
those embodied in the text, well printed. Many of 
them are ‘‘fancy pictures.” Some are absurd, as, 
for instance, that of the Roman General (V, 253); 
others certainly incorrect, as, for instance, that of a 
Roman Consul (V, 219). The editorial work also 
sometimes leaves something to be desired, as where, 
in the text, it is declared that one story at least— 
that of King Alfred and the burning cakes—‘*has 


* The Historians’ History of the World: A comprehensive aarra- 
tive of the rise and development of nations as recorded by over two 
thousand of the great writers of all ages. Edited, with the assistance 
of a distinguished board of advisers and contributors by Henr 
Smith Williams, LL.D. In 25 volumes. New York: The Outlook 
Company; London: The History Association. 1904. 


found a place in English history from which no 
scholarly criticism or antiquarian research can dis- 
lodge it;” and, indeed, an illustration is given of the 
scene. Butin a footnote the editor points out that 
this story is not one of the original parts of Asser’s 
Life, from which it is taken, but isa much later inter- 
polation, introduced no one knows when or by whom. 

Great care has been taken and considerable suc- 
cess obtained in establishing a balance of parts in 
the whole work, and in bringing the history of each 
period of each country into the closest practicable 
relations with that which precedes and that which 
follows it. After some general preliminary matter, 
with which most modern historians would probably 
quarrel, two volumes are devoted to remote apn- 
tiquity, and to the countries of the most ancient 
civilization; then two volumes are given to Greece 
and three to Rome. These volumes devoted to an- 
tiquity seem the best of the series, though even 
here much might be criticized. The next volume is 

iven to the Arabs,-the Crusades, and the Medieval 

apacy; one each to Italy and to Spain and Por- 
tugal; three to France; two tothe Netherlands and 
Germany; two more to Scandinavia, Switzerland, 
and Russia, and the remaining six to Great Britain 
and her colonies, the United States, and Spanish 
America.. At the close of each volume is a reference 
list to the works that have been used in its construc- 
tion, and a general bibliography and chronological 
résumé of the period. 

With the exception of the deficiencies already men- 
tioned, it is hard to see how the plan of the work 
could have been carried out much more satisfac- 
torily. Between the covers of the twenty-five vol- 
umes there is a vast mass of historical material 
industriously and intelligently pieced together in 
accordance with the plan which the editor has laid 
down. Our fundamental criticism, however, is of this 
plan itself. On the very title-page the description of 
the work as ‘‘a comprehensive narrative of the rise 
and development of nations as recorded by over two 
thousand of the great writers of all ages” is ominous. 
Have there been two thousand great historical 
writers? Is there any possibility that the work of 
two thousand writers, great or small, of all ages, all 
grades of historical development, every possible 
standard of historical truth and every possible ideal 
of the objects of historical writing could be welded 
into one readable, consistent, and trustworthy whole? 
oo a descriptive work of natural history were 
to be constructed of extracts from the works of Aris- 
totle, Bartholomew Anglicus, Cuvier, and Darwin, 
and other men contemporary with each of these, and 
then called ‘‘ The Naturalists’ Natural History” ! 
What claim to existence would it be considered to 
have? Yet the standards of historical production 
and the body of sources available to historical workers 
have been no less different in successive periods than 
have been those in the realm of natural history. 

Here the best books on any period are seldom 
largely used, perhaps because they are apt to be 
recent works, and copyright difficulties intervene. In- 

( Continued on next tage, second column) 





































































LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 19 








HOW 
Mrs. Keith Made 
Christmas Money 


MRS. GEORGE KEITH, of 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, writes: 



























«For three years I have paid for 
my own clothes, bought Christ- 
mas presents for the children and 
earned my own spending money 
by representing Tae Lapiss’ 
Home Journat and Tae ; 
Sarurpay Evenine Post among 
my friends and neighbors. The 
prize money received each spring 
has been added to the fund 
which we are saving to buy our 
own home. Any mother will 
appreciate how much satisfaction 
this has given me.’’ 


IN ADDITION to paying 
liberally for every subscription 
secured this winter, we shall give 


$42,000 Cash Prizes 


Each month not less than $5000 will 
be given to 825 persons who do the 
best work during that month. Every- 
thing necessary will be sent on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W 03 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE BEST YET! 


The New Sunday-School 
Song Book WITH 


Heart an Voice 


By LORENZ, PoRTER, and FEARIS. 
Complete, attractive, practicable. 
Let the book speak for itself. Sent for 
examination to any superintendent or com- 
mittee looking for a new song book. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
150 Pifth Ave., New York. Dayton, Ohio. 
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BEST 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH 
WORK, THE NEW EDITION OF 


Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By the authors of the famous Gospel Hymns. 
Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. - 


Round or sha notes, 25c. each; 30c. My mail. 
The Biglow & in Co, New York and Chicago. 
Returnable Samples mailed to“ earnest inguirers.” 


























CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
packet, containing our two new ser- 
klets, novel candy boxes, and Sun- 
EST HYMNS No. 3 
r0c.; limp cloth, 15¢.; full cloth, 20c. 
S AT HOME. Write President 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 
dress, will bring complete Christmas 
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our 104-page Holiday catalog of Christ- 
cents mas car s,dainty « lend sh d 
day-school supplies. ¢ 
MacCalla &Co.. Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
Month’s trial free. Returnable at our 
expense. 180 songs. Manila cover, 
Evangelical Pub. Co., 40 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
EGREE COURSES AT H 
D rom Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 
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deed, the very best work is often not 
mentioned at all. In the chapter on 
English history in the period of Henry 
vil twenty-eight authors are quoted 
from, but not Basch; in the chapter on 
the first eighteen years of Henry VIII 
twenty-nine authors are quoted from, 
but neither Froude nor Brewer; in the 
chapter on Edward VI, among the 
twenty-one authors used Pollard is not 
to be found. The editor seems to have 
a preference for certain old-fashioned 
and easy-going but decidedly inferior 
authors. n the history of England 
many scores of pages appear to be taken 
from’ Charles Knight’s Popular His- 
tory of England, a book quite without 
serious merit, and from a certain Com- 
prehensive History of England, by 
Charles Macfarlane and Thomas Thom- 
son. Similarly for Italy very large use 
is made of Sismondi’s History of the 
Italian Republics and Dunham’s Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica is also largely drawn upon. 

In addition to this uncritical character 
of many of the extracts, a somewhat un- 
expected result of an examination of the 
work is to find that it is mostly dry 
and lifeless. This probably arises from 
the necessity of —s from the authors 
used only that part of their work which 
will readily combine with the adjacent 
extracts from other authors. That 
which is most individual, vigorous, and 
characteristic in each author's work 
must therefore be omitted, and only 
that which is on the dead level of con- 
tinuous narrative or commonplace de- 
scription utilized. Of course there are 
nuggets of fine characterization or de- 
scription taken bodily from the greater 
writers, but these are generally short, 
detached, and inconsistent with their 
setting. 

Ingenious as the plan of the book may 
be, it has no claim to equality either 
with independent works on the various 
periods included in it or with a com- 
posite history of the world in which each 
volume or part is written by a modern 
scholar. Among independent works one 
may choose the best existing book in 
the field, neglecting all inferior or partial 
work. In a series in which the contri- 
butions are original we obtain at least 
new work, in which a modern author 
has at his disposal the matter in all pre- 
vious histories written on his subject, 
and at the same time all the new ma- 
terial which is yearly, almost daily, be- 
ing made available for his use. He will 
in all probability also be working under 
the influence of the modern historical 
spirit, and can produce a scholarly, 
individual, interesting work, modified 
only by the restrictions of the whole 
series of which his work is a part. The 
superiority of a series of original, inde- 
pendent historical productions to a mo- 
saic constructed, with no matter how 
great skill and ingenuity, out of a vast 
number of diverse and unorganizable 
elements, is manifest both from a con- 
sideration of the problem of construct- 
ing a general history and from an inves- 
tigation of the results of this effort to 
solve the problem. 

The list of ‘‘Contributors and Edi- 
torial Revisers” in the Historians’ His- 
tory, including, as it does, many names 
of historical scholars of the greatest 
eminence and the most undoubted schol- 
arship, may seem to throw suspicion 
on the correctness of this judgment, but 
the work of these historians is not con- 
spicuous in the actual text of this series, 
and it is to be presumed that their 
contributions were small and criticism 
limited. 

This work includes some fifteen thou- 
sand or more pages of tolerably solid 
historical information, and it is con- 
ceivable that a reader with absolutely 
no books, no capacity for selection, and 
no opportunity for obtaining advice, 
may be better off in its possession than 
he would be in any other way. Cer- 
tainly those who possess a copy should 
make the best of it by using it as a 
book of reference and by utilizing the 
chronological tables and “the bibliogra- 
phies at the close of each volume. But, 
given the time and skill to make a col- 
lection of independent works, or some 
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] | advice in their selection, and any kind 


of a nucleus to begin with, a reader 
could, with the same amount of money, 


| buy a much more valuable, much more 


interesting, and much more scholarly, 
historical collection, or he had better buy 
a series in which each volume is the 
work of one or a few modern writers. 


det 
Saint Cecilia of the Court 


(Continued from page 625) 


room beyond, she forgot the elevator, and 
took in every bit of the scene before her. 
About forty children were there, some 
tiny cooing ones in the nurses’ arms, 
some larger ones building block houses, 
some little fellows with ugly crutches and 
crooked backs, and two or three who 
were simply sitting in their push chairs 
and smiling at the rest. Through an 
open door, the Saint caught a glimpse of 
another room, with many little iron beds 
in it, and from there she could hear the 
sounds of childish voices. 

Dr. Hanauer's gray eyes watched her 
face keenly—he had guessed that this 
would be the room where the girl's in- 
terest would be most intense ; he saw 
the big eyes grow darker and darker, and 
saw how she held on to Jim's hand as if 
she did not want to let go of herself. 
She fastened her eyes on a little fellow 
about ten, who walked with a limp that 
showed hip disease, and whose back was 
bent painfully ; she watched him bend 
over to pick up a ball, as if the move- 
ment hurt, but saw him smile cheerily as 
he threw it to another. , 


When the nurse who happened to be | 


near him moved away, she calmly walked 


up to the child, and her clear voice rang | 
through the room, as she asked, ‘‘ Say, | 


are you here long ?"’ 

‘*Me?"’ the boy was surprised at be- 
ing spoken to, and dropped his eyes 
bashfully. ‘‘Oh, yes, weeks and weeks 
and weeks, a whole lot."’ — 

The Saint dropped her voice, and 
asked hurriedly, ‘‘Are they good to 
you?’’ 

The boy laughed outright. 
you bet !"’ : 

Cecilia knew boys well, and she knew 
the lad spoke truthfully. She half turned 
away, then asked again, ‘‘Do you get 
enough to eat?"’ ' 

The doctor smiled as he waited for 
the answer; One'glance at the girl's face 
had told his practised eyes that ‘‘ enough 
to eat’’ was.not usual with her, at least ! 
‘¢ Enough to eat !'' the boy echoed scorn- 
fully. ‘*Get enough to eat, and eat, and 
eat, andeat! Say, guess what we got for 
breakfast this morning !"’ 

The Saint guessed the finest breakfast 
she could remember. ‘Tea, and rolls 
with butter on.’’ 

‘Ah, say, go on!'' Several of the 
youngsters laughed at the simplicity of 
the menu. . ‘‘Say, we had an orange, 
and an’ egg, and toast, and codfish, and 
cocoa !"' 

‘«Don*t you make fun of me !"’ 
Saint's eyes began to flash. 

‘* 1 ain't a-makin’ fun, honest Injun!’’ 
The boy-was taken aback at the implied 
doubt.” ** Ask. her!'’. pointing to a 
nurse. 

But Cecilia :turned: to the doctor, and 
jerking her thumb in the direction of the 
boy, asked, ‘‘ Did he have them things 
for breakfast ?*’ 


«Well, 


The 


‘«My child,’. the doctor's .voice was | 


very gentle, ‘‘if he had that breakfast, it 


was simply about the kind the children | 


have every morning !"’ 

Cecilia’ paused a moment, to let the 
idea sink well into her brain, then the 
doctor saw her. brave little lips tremble, 
and she turned to Jim to hide hér face. 
With a choking sob, ‘she said huskily, 
‘‘Jim, Puddin’ never had such a good 
breakfast.as you brought us to-day, and 
maybe he. won't soon again! And, look, 


these ain't no better, and see what fhey 
get !"’ 

And with the wondering children look- 
ing on, and the sympathetic nurses, she 
broke down into a wild passion of sob- 
bing ; and in the midst of it, Jim smoothed 
back her red hair with his rough hand, 
and said softly, ‘‘ Look you now! Pud- 
din’ could be havin’ the same, would 
you be lettin’ him !"’ 

The sobs stopped, as she shook the 
tears from her eyes, She turned from 
Jim to the doctor, whose eyes too were 
not free from a bit of mist. She put her 
thin little hand on his coat sleeve timidly, 
and gazed excitedly into his bearded face. 

‘*Would my brother be here? Up 
here? With all these things, and with, 
—with them things to eat ?’’ 

** My dear little girl!’ Dr. Hanauer’s 
voice was very tender. ‘If the little 
one comes to us, we will try our very best 
to make him well, and he shall share 
everything that these little ones have."’ 

Still half unbeliving, she hesitated, 
and said slowly, ‘‘ We ain’t got nc money, 
we're poor, we're awful poor."’ 

‘Yes? And what of it? Then he 
needs the care most—and he shall have 
it.”’ 

Cecilia turned her back on the room, 
and stood: at the door leading into the 
hall, while she blinked away her tears 
and choked down her sobs. She turned 
back to the doctor, started to talk, and 
couldn't, but finally blurted out, «‘I can’t 
tell you—what I want to. Let's go home, 
Jim !"’ 

And so they went down-stairs again. 
And before he would let them go, Dr. 
| Hanauer showed them into a little room, 
| and saying, ‘‘I know you are tired after 





| going about, and you must take this be- 

fore going out into the damp,”’ he placed 
| before them glasses of warm milk and 
| dainty slices of bread. And to make 
| them feel more truly his guests, he joined 
| them in their lunch. 

Then he watched them as they went 
| down the long stone steps to the street, 
|and thrusting his hands deep into his 

pockets, he whistled softly ; but, as peer- 
ing through the window, he saw how the 
wind tossed about the thin little shawl, 
and saw how Jim held his collar more 
| closely to his throat, the whistle stopped, 
and he turned wearily away. 

‘«There’s so much of it! Good God, 
why can't we help them all! And still 
we can help one at a time, I suppose ! 
If that red-haired child’s brother comes 
here, he'll have all the house affords, 
or we'll know why !"’ 

(To be continued ) 
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Such Things.’’ 
‘I began to use Postum because the 
old kind of Coffee had so poisoned my 
| whole system that I was on the point of 
| breaking down, and the doctor warned 
| me that I must quit it. 
| Mychief ailment was nervousness and 
| heart trouble. 
Any unexpected noise would cause me 
the’ most painful palpitation, make me 
faint and weak. . 
| ‘I had heard of Postum and began to 
| drink it when I left off the old coffee. It 
| began to help me just as soon as the old 

effects of the other kind of coffee passed 

away. It did not stimulate me for a 
while, and then leave me weak and ner- 

vous as coffee used to do. Instead of 
that it built up my strength and supplied 
|a constant vigor to my system which I 
|}can always rely on. It enables me todo 
the biggest kind of a day's work without 
getting tired. All the heart trouble, 
etc., has passed away. 

‘** I give it freely to all my children, 
from the youngest to the oldest, and it 
keeps them all healthy and hearty.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


: till they look like new, and half the 
; " [drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
i there is never any accumulation of 
i grease to fight. 
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acob, and Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah. 
e is a very bigoted Muhammadan. He 
would not let you go into the outer pre- 
cincts of that sacred tomb, nor let you 
look through the bars where those 
sacred ashes repose. No man has been 
allowed to go into the innermost re- 
cesses of that most sacred place. The 
very boys of Hebron would stone you 
away if you attempted to go near their 
mosque. What brought him here? Sick- 
ness. He was blind. He came to this 
hospital, and the dog that he would 
have spat upon is the man that gave 
him the use of his two eyes. And he 
will give him now his heart and his 
— as he preaches the gospel to 
im 
‘* Again, off on one side there is a 
man clothed in a long, blue robe. He 
has a peculiar hat on his head—a turban 
of peculiar character, and a long, black 
veil trailing down his back. That man 
is an Armenian priest. Why, we some- 
times talk about the apostolic church, 
but that man believes that his church is 
before the apostolic church. He says | 
they got their church direct from Jesus | 
Christ. He said their king sent a mes- | 
sage to enone Christ, and received a, 
letter in reply setting forth the princi- | 
les of the Christian religion; and he 
aughs to scorn all our pretensions to 
mattenlty, His is the true and ancient 
church of Christ. But here heis. He 
is to hear of a church more ancient than 
his, the Evangelical Church, the church 
which Christ and his apostles founded 
in deed and in truth. 

‘*On the right hand is a Bedouin from fike, 
Palmyra. He had a blood feud with 
some of his comrades, and they shot 
him in the side. The bullet entered the 
chest. An unskilful native practitioner 
there very rightly wished to keep the 
wound open, but very unskilfully rolled 
up ~* ogy of rag and put it into the 
wound to keep it open; but he did not 
take care to prevent it slipping in, - 
| it slipped in. Then the next da 
put in another, and that slippe 
Then he kept on putting it in day after 
day, until there was a mass there as big 
as my fist. The r man began to 
cough and grow thin, and he began to 
die. They heard of this hospital in 
Beirut, and they heard of somebody 
who dared to perform operations on 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Medical Missions 
(Mark 


November 19, 1905. 
(at home and abroad). 
I : 29-34). 





.. Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Naaman (2 Kings 5 : 14-19). 
‘TUES.—Samaria (Acts 8 : 5-13). 


WED.—Bethesda (John 5 : 10-16). 
> THURS.—Eneas (Acts 9 : 32-35). 
: FRI.—Jesus the Physician (Matt. 9 : ro-£3). 
; SAT.—The disciples’ mission (Luke g : 1-6). 








Where are some medical missions located ? 
a heathen lands ? 

: What are some of the results of medical 
a missions? 


: ROM the report of your own mis- 


sionary board or society, which | 


you were to get for the meeting of 
October 29, you will be able to gather 
the facts about the medical missions of 
your own church, and probably you can 
get a leafiet from your own Board de- 
scribing the medical work and giving 
some incidents. How rich the field is 
cannot be better illustrated than b 
some of the facts related by Dr. Post, of 
Syria, in his address at the Missionary 
Conference in London in 1888: 
‘Imagine to yourselves the patients 
assembling and uping themselves. 
There is a man with a long beard and a 
green turban. That man is a descend- 
ant of Muhammad. Where do you sup- 
oe he came from ? 
ebron ; he is the guardian of the sacred | 


of the bones of Abraham, Isaac, and | 





Why are medical missions welcomed in | 


He came from | 


’ tomb of ‘Machpelah, and has had charge 


| cases like that. They brought him all 
ames | ¢ the way from Palmyra. It is four days’ 
journey from Palmyra to Damascus, 
and three days’ journey from Lamascus 
{to Beirut. hey brought him on a 
camel to Damascus, and then on a mule 
from Damascus to Beirut. I laid open 
his side; there was a great ghastly 
wound. I took out that great mass, 
and I could look in and see the action of 
his lungs, and could see clear to the 
spinal column. That man has got well. 
eople held it to be a miracle; but it was 
not a miracle of mine, but a miracle of 
modern science, and modern science is 
|a miracle of Christianity. That man 
|mever heard of the gospel of Christ 
| before. He was a Bedouin. He hardly 
| had heard of Christ except in terms of 
|Teproach. But he sits down here to 
| hear all about this gospel. 

‘Here is a poor woman. She cannot 
sit up, but is lying on a bed, and has 
been brought down on a stretcher. She 
| had a brute of a husband, who struck 
her in the chest, and disease of the bone 
| followed. He struck her right over the 
heart, and the ribs and costal cartilages 
were affected. A great plate of dead 
bone and cartilage had to be removed, 





|and for the first and only time of my | 


life I looked inside a woman's heart. 
I laid the four fingers of my hand over 
the pericardium, and felt every motion 
of the mechanism of the heart, a thing 
I never saw or heard of before. She 
got well. That was a miracle, not of 
mine, but of science, and of Christi- 
| anity, which underlies science. She is 
here to hear the gospel of Christ. Shall 
I describe them all?” 


= 


Pray that those whose bodies are 
healed may yield their souls for healing 
to the Great Physician. 


Pray that all medical missions may 


regard their medical work. not. as an 
end, but as a means, 






ferchin “Sine & & c0., C CHICAGO. 
36 Washington Boulevard. 
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\\) Makes Brightest, Cleanest 

\\ Quickest after-dinner ’shiner. 
for use. No dust. 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 


Great Suit Offer’ A Dainty Gift 


Get tate notice ont and mak tp us end 


ge have se egens Ie peer Sewn Se 
Cty REE. by return 
assortment of cieth 








The Lord's Prayer or 23d Psalm 
enameled on a beautiful heart-shaped 


wire neti sc:| Bookmarker 


ever 


of that it will ioe you ri a } 
a0 on ree that It is made of aluminum, and shines like 


& sult or evercest fer yeur ewn use| silver. Sent, postpaid, to any address for 
AGENT IN | ten cents. A useful and inexpensive 








gift for your scholars at Christmas. 
Order to-day, from 


Newton Supply Company 
Newton, Mass. 


Read Prudential 1 Advastiocment. 


R 
He can make 61,200.00 to $1,800.00 per year. 
If you write us before we got oa an co 
there you will geta w 
soon as we get an agent in your town he 
fey get a profit on every dollar we sell in 
8 terri = 


clothing for youre, answer eick, be. 
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Ti SENUME _MEAFELY BELLS 


ol va wes fect, highest class bella in the ory 
. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P.O 
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ents, illustreunghymar, Finestccllee- | MeSHANE BELL ROURDEY, Baltinen Tne. 
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CRs . For eiectri-:, pe. oc a | LIG H T 
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The Plain 
Soda Cracker 


Plain, honest, straightforward, without 
frills, the soda cracker to many people is 
just a soda cracker, nothing more— 


Yet the perfected soda cracker is 
known to millions of sensible, thinking 
people as a food of wonderful value—a 
food of health—strength—power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the —perfected _ 
soda crackers, such soda crackers as you 
never had before, and what’s more, they 
are always crisp, fresh and full of flavor, 
just as though they had been bought at 
the oven. 


For all this goodness, the price of 
Uneeda Biscuit, in their beautiful pack- 
age of royal purple and white, is but 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


y SS i a. 








